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Why you get greater traction from new 


B.F.Goodrich 


"Power-Grip tread is all | could expect.” For traction, toughness and 

extra wear, O. P. Henry of Maryville, Tenn., prefers new B. F. Goodrich 

Power-Grip tires. Power-Grip cleats are longer and higher, have a bigger face area 

to press against the soil. You get more drawbar-pull, work more land in less time. 

: . Power-Grip cleats are specially reinforced to stand rigid under pressure, wear longer 

. et a 2S even in the flint gravel soil of Henry’s 400-acre farm. Bigger Power-Grip cleats and 


) bigger Power-Grip shoulders give you more working power, more tire, for your money! 
or skidding pulling out of begs.” 


Berry Rigdon farms 240 acres near Alma, Georgia. He 
raises tobacco and cotton, cuts timber from his woodland. 
In this soft soil Rigdon’s tractor often became hopelessly 
mired before he got B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tires 
Now he never needs help, thanks to bigger Power-Grip 
shoulders. They're square cut to defy slippage, higher to 
give full traction across the entire width of the tread. Extra 
cleats get full power out of your tractor in forward or reverse. 


The B. F. Goodrich Super Hi-Cleat tractor tire is now avail- 

able at low prices. It’s the tire preferred by Paul Carlson of 
i. 3 ‘ Red Oak, lowa. See the com- 
Sea: <s Jo ee icine plete line of B. F. Goodrich 
: ’ farm tires at your retailer's. 
Recaps BFG truck tires 2 and 3 times. Sanitary Dairy delivers The address is listed under 
milk to the five counties around Gonzales, Texas. The trucks are 100% Tires in the Yellow Pages of 
equipped with B. F. Goodrich tires, including the new Heavy Duty Express your phone book. Or write 
with compressed Wonder Tread that cuts costs up to 35%. Co-owner The B. F. Goodrich Co., Tire & 
Ruben Neitsch says he is able to recap his BFG tires 2 and 3 times Equipment Div., Akron 18, Obio. 
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New Sports of 
Red Delicious 


Dear Editor: 


I am sending under separate cover three sam- 
ples of the Red King Delicious. These apples 
were picked at Riverside, Wash., on September 
3 from young second _ pean trees. They 


were not selected for color, but are an example 
of the average color of the entire crop on that 
date. 


Wenatchee, Wash. Jack Van Well 

The new color sports of Red Delicious are cre- 
ating considerable interest in apple circles. Jack 
Van Well, of the Van Well Nurseries. who sent 
us the Red King (sport of Starking) reports an 
unusual demand. All the Red King trees which 
will be available next spring were sold out by July 
1 of this year.—Ed 


What is the Value 
of an Orchard? 


Dear Editor: 

We are going to have a new state highway 
put through the middle of our orchard. Also, 
all our sorting and sales space will be on one 
side of the road and our storage buildings on 
the other. 

We will lose several apple trees in the process. 
There are a few which are not yet bearing and 
a few about 20 years old. About 80 per cent of 
the trees, however, are just starting to bear 
fruit and most of them have had their first 
crops in the last two years. 

We were wondering if you could advise us 
as to a fair value of the trees. We would ap- 
preciate any information you can give us. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa Willis E. Bachman 


The value of an orchard depends more upon 
the ability of the man who manages it than upon 
any other one factor. There are orchards so bad 
that they are less than the value of the land on 
which they are growing because it would cost 
money to remove them. There are other orchards 
so good that they are worth surprisingly large 
sums. Usually the procedure is to start with the 
Sigure of $1 for each year the tree has been planted. 
Thus, a 10-year-old tree is worth $10. Then this 
figure is raised or lowered depending upon the 
condition of the tree, the age, location, etc., until 
an equitable figure is reached.— Ed. 


Field Mice Control 


Dear Editor: 


I am always interested to read in your mag- 
azine about the various ways to control field 
mice. 

We have found that a fruit or an ornamental 
or shrub may seem to die suddenly after it has 
leafea out. Upon examination, we discover 
that the bark has been gnawed off at the sur- 
face or just below the ground. This is the work 
of field mice, which seldom burrow more than 
two or three inches deep. This animal, at the 
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approach of winter, makes its nest and runs in 
places where grass is long and beaten down. 

By raking the grass the tunnels with hare 
beaten base can be seen. Of, if you practice 
mulching your trees as we co, the field mice 
may make their nests and run in this. 

To reduce field mice damage, we draw the 
mulch away from small trees to a distance of 
12 to 18 inches. Then, later on if a heavy snow 
should fall and remain, we run a roller over 
the snow between the mulch and the trees 
This practice serves as a barrier. The major 

rotection is to cut down all grasses and weeds 
in the neighborhood of the orchard and remove 
and burn them. This will eliminate places 
where mice might harbor all winter. 


Hammonton, N. J. C. A. Umosella 


Interested in 


Glossmeter 
Dear Editor: 


While looking over a back issue of AMERICAN 
Fruit GRowER (September 1953), I noticed on 
page 30 mention of a Glossmeter which has 
been used to determine the effect of fungicides 
on apple finish. 

I have wanted for some time to procure or 
develop a Glossmeter which would be suitable 
for measuring the gloss of fruit surfaces. I am 
py interested in an objective method 

or measuring the gloss of commercial citrus 
fruit waxes. 

I would appreciate, therefore, any further 
information or references which you may be 
able to give me concerning the Glossmeter 
mentioned in your article. 


Lake Alfred, Fla. William F. Newhall 


Work on the Glossmeter was done at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, State College, Pa., by 
W. A. Chandler and Dr. H. W. Thurston. Dr. 
Thurston now resides at Broomall, Pa. The ma- 
chine which they used is manufactured by the 
Photovolt Corporation, 95 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. It is the same instrument used to 
measure leaf color but has a different search unit. 
The Glossmeter is also used to measure gloss of 
ceramics, paper, painted surfaces, etc.—Ed. 


Can Anyone Beat This? 
Dear Editor: 

Some time ago while visiting in Pennsy]l- 
vania I saw two very large apple trees that 
were old when I was a boy—60 odd years ago. 
These trees stand side by side on the farm of 
A. A. Davis, Brookville, Pa. They measure 
eight feet four inches and eight feet five inches 
in circumference, 24 inches above the ground. 

We Missourians like to be shown. Are there 
any larger apple trees? 

Kansas City 10, Mo. Thomas J. Davis 


We would like to hear from any of our readers 
who know of trees that are larger than the ones 
Reader Davis saw.— Ed. 


AFG Fills Need 
Dear Editor: 

I appreciate AMERICAN FruIT GROWER very 
much. Operating on a small scale (15 acres of 
apples and pears) your articles and advertise- 
ments fill me with admiration at the enterprise 
of the large, commercial American growers and 
envy of the splendid equipment available to 
them. 

You also interest the little man. As we may 
go from March to November without rain, 
you can well imagine that your June issue, 
featuring irrigation, held my close attention. 
Paphos, Cyprus A. S. Parker 
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Feed Your Fields for 


BIGGER YIELD 


this Easy, Low Cost Way ~@ .. 


Control spreading from P 


tractor seat. Handy lever 
adjusts flow — also shuts off 
the feed. 


Flow rate diaf is easy te 
read from tractor seat 
extra large for more accu- 
rate settings. 


CUR 
Force-feed agitators in 
hopper are power-driven 


less clogging and bridging 
of stubborn materials. 


“/ A 
(é j 
es 
Clutch release on each 
wheel protects agitators 


reduces draft when travel- 
ing with hoppers filled. 


— aiid 


Low cost grass seeder 
attachment adjustable 
fluted feeds, accurately cali- 
brated. Easy to attach. 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DIVISION 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Ta 


Lime & Fertilizer Spreader 
with Grass Seeder Attachment* 


Bigger yields ... lower costs... more profit per 
acre. That's what you'll hear when you talk to 
farmers who have tried the Dearborn Lime 
and Fertilizer Spreader. Here’s why: 


Fast, Even Spreading—The Dearborn Spreader 
applies lime and fertilizer evenly in any amount 
you want—from 55 to 7,000 pounds per acre. It 
handles coarse or fine materials without clog- 
ging. You can adjust the rate of flow from the 
tractor seat to put more fertilizer or lime on 
“thin” spots, without stopping. Large, low 
hoppers are easy to fill. And here’s another 
advantage: 

Seed As You Fertilize—A low cost Grass 
Seeder Attachment lets you seed and fertilize 
in just one trip over the field. It meters out seed 
accurately and smoothly—sows even the small- 
est clover and grass seeds without skipping or 
bunching. The result? You get more uniform 
stands without overplanting or wasting ex- 
pensive seed. 

Ask your nearby Ford Tractor and Implement 
Dealer to show you what the Dearborn Lime 
and Fertilizer Spreader with Grass Seeder 
Attachment can do on your farm. Your choice 
of 8 and 10-foot widths. *Sold Separately 


« Dearborn > 


Birmingham, Michigan 





A TALK 
WITH MY SONS 


Many factors must be consid- 
ered when planning an orchard 


By JAMES SHOEMAKER 


“EET’S plant more trees!” my sons 
urge after a good season such as the 
last two have been. Their enthusiasm is 
only slightly dampened when I remind 
them of the many lean years I have seen 
since I started my orchard back in 1903. 
Like all older orchardists who can re- 
member hard times, I think first of the 
investment cost of operating an orchard 
nowadays. When my sons say “Plant!” 
I answer, “Yes, but before you plant— 
plan!” 

It has been my experience that plant- 
ing is 90 per cent planning, and that the 
best way to avoid surpluses or failures 
is to plan before you plant. Rash specu- 
lation has no place in an orchard. 

I remind my sons that only the best 
locations in the most successful fruit 
areas are now suitable for new orchard 
plantings. Poor soil conditions, im- 
proper drainage, and other unfavorable 
characteristics will only serve to in- 
crease the surplus in years of high pro- 
duction. In less favorable years they 
will fail completely. 

We discuss the advantages of being 
located in an established fruit section 
from the standpoints of storage, sales, 
and availability of supplies. 


Varieties Carefully Selected 


In our planting we use only superior 
strains of the few standard commercial 
varieties. We try to balance plantings 
so that the labor peaks are avoided, and 
harvest, storage, and selling are ex- 
tended over a longer period. We con- 
sider how cross-pollination, so necessary 
in most fruit varieties, will affect our 
planning. The need for a simplified sys- 
tem of spraying and harvesting makes 
larger sections with fewer varieties a 
desirable plan. 

We have found, in our orchard, that 
it is most profitable to plant dual-pur- 
pose varieties, those which are well 
adapted to both fresh fruit and process- 
ing. 

We discuss planting in terms of long- 
range rotation. We figure the normal 
efficient maximum age of the variety 
we choose, and the years required for 
trees to come into bearing. We plan on 
replacing older trees and less desirable 
varieties in such a way that new plant- 
ings will replace the old trees with no 
loss of harvests. 

Once we’ve planned it all out on a 
long-term basis, then I tell my sons, 
“Plant—with my blessings!” THe Enp 
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REPLANTING 
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Soil fumigation may help in a 
replanting old peach sites 
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By LELAND M. SHANNON and ERNEST G. CHRIST “1 Be Fie 


Rutgers University _ elpat oe 


OUNG peach trees often die or fail 

to grow and produce satisfactorily 
when planted on old peach sites. Many 
theories have been proposed to explain 
this condition, but little information is 
available concerning definite causes and 
methods of control. Theories commonly 
advanced to explain this malady in- 
clude nutritional deficiency, nutritional 
unbalance, deterioration of soil struc- 
ture, accumulation of toxic substances 
in the soil, and unfavorable microbial 
population of the soil. 

The replant problem seems to be 
world-wide and not confined to the 
peach. It is reported in the apple, cherry, 
fig, and citrus areas of Europe, Austra- 
lia, and South Africa, as well as in the 
United States. Studies reported here 
have been directed at the peach replant 
problem on old sites in southern New 

ersey. 

In the fall of 1948 a one-acre site near 
Burlington, N. J., was selected for re- 
planting with peaches. The site is situ- 
ated on a sandy loam soil and has been 
planted to peaches continuously for the 
past 35 years. The experiment consists 
of 112 Redcrest peach trees arranged in 
different blocks. All trees received a 
basic fertilization program of one pound 
of 7-7-7 applied in April plus one-fourth 
pound of sodium nitrate for each year 
of tree age. The nitrogen application 
was made in May. Soil pH was main- 
tained between 5.5 and 6.5 with calcium 
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vag 


otal linear growth of the most vigorous tree in 
the Burlington check plot was 180 inches in 1949; 
trunk circumference was 4.0 inches in 1950. 


limestone. The following treatments 
were included: 

Control—Basic fertilization program 
described above. 

Minor Elements—Each tree received 
a fertilizer mixture containing the fol- 
lowing quantities of minor elements on 
an acre basis: 300 pounds magnesium 
sulfate, 100 pounds iron sulfate, 50 
pounds manganese sulfate, 30 pounds 
zinc sulfate, 30 pounds copper sulfate, 
20 pounds borax, and one pound am- 








Pe val te Se eon 4 . 

Total linear growth of most vigorous tree in DD 
fumigated soil at Burlington was 535 inches in 
1949; trunk circumference was 5.4 inches in 1950. 


monium molybdate. The rate of boron 
was reduced after the first season. 

Sawdust Mulch—A four- to six-inch 
mulch containing both hard and soft 
wood residues was maintained around 
each tree, six inches from trunk to be- 
yond periphery of limb spread. 

Sawdust Mulch pius Minor Elements 
—Combination of the sawdust mulch 
and minor element treatments listed 
above. 

Straw Mulch—A four- to six-inch 
mulch of wheat straw was maintained 
around each tree, six inches from trunk 
to beyond the periphery of limb spread. 

Straw Mulch plus Minor Elements—A 
combination of the straw mulch and 
minor element treatments listed above. 

Manure—F orty-five pounds of barn- 
yard manure was applied the first year 
around each tree, 18 inches from trunk 
to beyond periphery of limb spread. 
The amount was increased each year to 
cover the area beneath the increasing 
limb spread. 

Soil Fumigation—Next to the above 
experiment, sites of eight trees were 
fumigated with DD (Dichloropropane- 
Dichloropropene, manufactured by Shell 
Chemical Corp., P. O. Box 1617, Den- 
ver 1, Colo.) at the rate of 300 pounds 

(Continued on page 14) 








Moving the Apple Capital 
TO OKANOGAN 


Extensive planting activity in Washington 
state’s biggest county and industrialization 
in Wenatchee are factors affecting the shift 


By JACK JETT 


| jars world’s apple capital seems to be 
migrating. And a disaster did it—the 
fatal freezes of 1948 and 1949. 

Okanogan County, the biggest county 
in Washington, which also lays claim to 
being the third biggest in the United 
States, and is the place where pioneer 
“Okanogan” Smith planted his first 
tree, has more than 3,000 acres of 
orchards planted within the last two 
years. If irrigation projects develop as 
planned, there is the possibility that 
another 7,000 to 8,000 acres of orchard 
will be set out. Well over 1,000 acres 
were destroyed by the 1948 freeze, 
states County Auditor Herbert Yates. 

Within 10 years there is strong prob- 
ability that Wenatchee, long the “apple 
capital,” and Okanogan may be in re- 
versed positions. In recent years We- 
natchee has claimed 10,000 to 11,000 
cars of apples a year. Okanogan County 
has produced 5,000’ to 6,000 cars. But 
the new plantings in Washington state’s 
king-size county, located up against the 
Canadian border, and the acreage being 
taken out of orchards in the Wenatchee 
area as the city industrializes are mak- 
ing a big change in tonnage. 

The 1948 freeze forced Okanogan 
County’s applemen into their present 
profitable position on a scale which 
even they did not foresee. What they 
have learned in planting new orchards 
and interplanting new trees in old 
orchards can be followed by anyone to 
advantage. 

Most of the new apple plantings, 
from the latest 140-acre block on J. M. 
Wade’s historic Johnny Appleseed or- 
chard to the first interplanting on 
Grover Cook’s 30-acre orchard at 
Manse, are of the Red Delicious va- 
riety. There is a big increase in stone 
fruits, too. 

Cook, who was selected as North 
Central Washington Apple Grower of 
the Year, vividly remembers the freeze. 
He together with H. Rogers Hamilton 
of Okanogan and others began imme- 
diately to replant winterkilled trees. 
Growers in other areas waited. 

“They said it couldn’t be done,”’ re- 
lates Cook when queried about inter- 
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planting new trees among 30-year-olds. 
“*Too much arsenic in the soil. Too much 
shade from the adult trees.” 

His hundreds of husky one- to eight- 
year-old trees dispute this contention. 
The trees are planted on a 30-foot spac- 
ing plan. Production from his combina- 
tion young and old orchard averaged 
700 packed boxes an acre pre-freeze. 

“The freeze cut us down to 500,” he 
says today. “We'll be back to 700 with- 
in three years, and then production will 
keep going up.” 

Flood, too, cut Okanogan County 
production, especially in the scenic 
Methow Valley. In the county’s worst 
spring flood since 1884, fruit ranches 
were literally washed away. Today 
growers are working nights in lumber 
mills and on construction jobs and by 
day are building their new. ranches. 

There are two schools of orchard re- 
newal thought. One advocates doing it 
by blocks, the other by interplanting 
new trees among the old, taking out old 
leaders first, then the entire tree. 


measuring centér of hole with planting beard... . . 


































tamping dirt firmly around young reots . 
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James Dwinnell, Dwinnell Brothers Ranch, Or- 
oville, shows new Red Rome tree. Competing 
cover crop is kept back from the young trees. 


The J. M. Wade replanting at Malott 
has maintained the 700-acre ranch 
about as it was 40 years ago. Plantings 
in the spring of 1954 included 140 
acres of Red Delicious, 40 acres of 
pears, 40 acres of peaches, 10 acres of 
cherries. The old trees were taken out 
in blocks. 

Up in northern Okanogan County, 
more than 550 acres of orchard have 
been planted on land on which sage- 
brush was growing a year or two ago. 
Typical of apple orchards being planted 
is the Smith and Nelson orchard. 
Here Red Delicious has been set out, 
with every fourth tree in every fourth 
row Golden Delicious as a pollinizer. 


soaking soil—valve controlled from cab... . . 
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Lee Cooper and his son of lower Okanogan County are shown inspecting new nursery stock. 


Dr. L. P. Batjer of the USDA has 
urged growers to cut out 30-year-old 
trees and to start orchard renewal 
programs. Anyone, he stated, can grow 
quality fruit from young trees but it’s 
hard work to accomplish this in old 
orchards. 

Big interplanting programs in Oka- 
nogan County have brought a sharing 
of experiences: Put lots of good soil into 
the new tree excavations. Keep down 
weeds and grass around the new trees. 
Don’t over-fertilize. Place bright stakes 
or overturned boxes alongside newly 
set trees in old orchards so the young 
seedlings won’t be run down by heavy 
orchard machinery. 

County Horticultural Agent Milt 
Carpenter is urging growers to plant 
new trees on 20-foot spacing and to use 
the delayed heading method. Set the 


finishing fill; tree is now firmly established. 


Okanogan County Horticulturist Milt Carpenter 
talks with Lester Corum, manager, Smith and 
Nelson Orchard, Loomis. Corum will use Golden 
Delicious as pollinators for his Red Delicious. 


tree, then cut it back to about the third 
bud. About June cut it back again 
another eight or nine inches. 

On the horizon as potential apple 
areas are lands around Bridgeport and 
Brewster near Chief Joseph dam— 
world’s second largest dam, now being 
built. Bureau of Reclamation engineers 
have recommended that 3,000 acres 
there be planted to apples or other 
fruits. At the northern end of the 
county Oroville and Tonasket reclama- 
tion men are moving to get water on 
7,000 to 8,000 acres of land, by a dam 
in the Sinlahekin River at Shankers 
Bend or by persuading Canadians to 
store water in river reservoirs in Canada 
headwaters of the streams. 

So, the apple capital of the world is 
ambling northward, nearer the Cana- 
dian border. THE END 
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Above—A high yielding, healthy, vig- 
erevs Meontmorency cherry orcherd. 


Right—The cherry is more susceptible to cold in- 
jury just before the buds open (right) than when 
the flowers are separated in the cluster (left). 


WHERE AND HOW’ TO GROW 
SOUR CHERRIES 


High yield is necessary for good profits, 
but solids and color are important, too 





By H. B. TUKEY 


) say “sour cherry,” or “red tart 

cherry” is to say “Montmorency,” 

the single variety upon which America’s 
300-pound industry is based. 

While the sour cherry is hardier than 
either the peach or the sweet cherry, its 
habit of early blossoming makes it sus- 
ceptible to late spring frost. Just as the 
buds begin to swell, injury from cold is 
more likely than at a time considerably 
later, as when flowers are in the balloon 
stage. 

It is because late spring frosts and 
freezes are less common in water-pro- 
tected, northern latitudes that major 
commercial plantings occur in New 
York, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Cool 
summer night temperatures also favor 
high quality cherries. 

The site for the cherry orchard should 
be the best on the farm. This generally 
means the highest, most frost-free spot, 
with both good soil drainage and air 
drainage. The cherry will not tolerate 
wet feet. The best cherry trees are often 
found in fence rows and along ridges in 
a field, partly because of the improved 
soil drainage provided by the natural 
ridge. Well-drained gravelly soils are 
good. 


Special attention should be given to 
wind-free exposures in order to reduce 
“wind whip” damage to fruit. Wind- 
breaks are being planted in progressive 
orchard sections as additional pro- 
tection. 

Planting distances are 20x20 or 22, to 
24x24 feet for trees on the Mahaleb 
stock and 25x25 to 30x30 feet on the 
Mazzard. The trend is to plant trees 
fairly close, grow them to 25 or 30 years 
of age, and replant. Young trees are the 
most profitable. 

The cherry is subject to serious virus 
diseases, such as cherry yellows, which 
markedly reduce production. The pres- 
ent solution to this problem is to secure 
trees from a nursery which produces 
certified disease-free stock. Fortunately, 
most recognized nurseries now do this. 

High production is essential to profit. 
Cultural practices which induce spur 
formation mean high production. When 
vigorous shoot growth occurs (eight 
inches or more), lateral buds are formed 
which develop into spurs. On the other 
hand, when terminal growth is less vig- 
orous (less than eight inches) few if any 
spurs are formed. Fruiting is then ter- 
minal, on sparse, willowy branches. 

Yields of 10,000 pounds of fruit per 

(Continued on page 17) 


Right—Secure disease- 


Below — Vigorous growth 
means spur formation and 
heavy fruiting (left); 
weak growth means 
terminal fruiting and wil- 
lowy, barren wood (right). 
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STORMS—The hurricane which ravaged 
NEW ENGLAND in 1938 occurred on Sep- 
tember 21. Six years later, in 1944, a hurricane 
occurred on September 14, when McIntosh 
drops were nearly mature. In 1954, 10 years 
later, Hurricane Carol, traveling north-north- 
eastward, cut a swath through New England 
orchards on August 31, three weeks before full 
McIntosh harvest, and blew down 10 to 100 
per cent of the apples in orchards in her path. 
An estimated two to three million bushels were 
blown from the trees, with most of the damage 
occurring in Massachusetts, Maine, and New 
Hampshire. 

E. J. Rasmussen of New Hampshire reports 
that five to 10 per cent of the trees were blown 
over by Hurricane Carol in the hardest hit 
areas and that young apple trees and peach 
orchards were more severely damaged than 
bearing apple trees. S. P. Hollister reports 
that pears in Connecticut suffered severely and 
that the proportion of drops was greater than 
that of apples. Bartletts were nearly ready for 
harvest, but Bosc drops will lack size, he states. 

Hurricane Edna 12 days later did about as 
much damage to apple orchards as did Carol, 
backlashing orchards which had escaped the 
earlier hurricane. Estimates place New Eng- 
land’s apple crop still remaining on trees at 
about one-third. 

The New York and New England Apple In- 
stitute went into action immediately after the 
first blow, established a Hurricane Special 
McIntosh grade, and blanketed New England 
with 410 spot announcements on radio stations. 
Retail store and consumer response was grati- 
fyingly whole-hearted. Both Carol Macs and 
the more mature Edna Macs moved rapidly. 

About a third of the drops were sufficiently 
mature to meet the emergency grade, about a 
third were too green and were placed in storage 
for later sale, and the remainder will go into 
cider and vinegar. 

Hurricane Edna screamed on into NOVA 
SCOTIA destroying more than two-thirds of 
that province’s bumper apple crop. Apples fell 
like buckshot in the Annapolis Valley, it is re- 
ported. For the first time since the war growers 
had been promised they could sell some of their 
2,500,000-bushel crop on the United Kingdom 
market, but Hurricane Edna shattered grow- 
ers’ hopes, too. 

Hailstorms in the HUDSON VALLEY of 
New York in early September damaged an 
estimated 500,000 bushels of apples. A four- 
point program was set up immediately by the 
New York and New England Apple Institute 
to dispose of hail-hit McIntosh including an 
intensive radio advertising campaign over all 
Hudson Valley stations and the urgent request 
to cider mills and processing plants to operate 
at full capacity in order to absorb apples not 
suitable for fresh use. 

Rains which accompanied the storms are 
helping to size apples in all eastern areas, so 
the estimate for the total eastern crop may 
not be altered materially. 


MINNESOTA-—State fair-goers were again 
given the opportunity to buy some of the 
luscious-looking apples on exhibit in the fruit, 
vegetable, and flower building. Following a 
practice started several years ago, Minnesota 
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Dr. John H. Weinberger, who originated several 
excellent varieties of peach during his 18 years 
at the USDA Horticultural Field Station at Fort 
Valley, Go., has been transferred to the U.S. 
Grape Field Station at Fresno, Calif., where he 
will continue his peach breeding work. Com- 
mented the Atlanta Journal: “‘Dr. Weinberger has 
helped to revive the peach industry in Georgia. 
Now he’s leaving. . . . The Peach State wishes 
him well, but is sorry to see him go.” 





Fruit Growers’ Association sponsored a booth 
to sell apples on display. The 10 days of the 
fair falling in late August and early September, 
the sale coincides with the peak of the Beacon 
season and the start of Wealthy picking. 

This promotional effort at virtually no ex- 
— has resulted in greatly increased demand 
or these two varieties. This year’s sales were 
double those of last year, although fair attend- 
ance was up only 1 rcent. The fair man- 
agement gets regular rental rates for the booth 


e N.Y. & N.E. Does Top-Notch Job Promoting Storm-Damaged Macs 
@ Prune Leaf Curl Keeps Idaho Folks Guessing 


space, plus the profit from the apple sale.— 
G. W. Nelson, Pres. 


IDAHO-— Italian prunes were in short supply 
but of good quality. Prune leaf spot was 
severe this year as was prune leaf curl. Since 
prune leaf spot is bud-perpetuated but does 
not spread in the orchard, growers setting out 
new orchards are buying nursery stock tree of 
this disorder. P-R-H-1 is the stock most grow- 
ers are considering. No prune leaf spot has 
been observed on Stanley plums planted in 
Idaho. Prune leaf curl has a lot of folks guess- 
ing. 

Mice are building up in orchards, and grow- 
ers are placing bait under picking crates as 
they set them in the orchards.—Anton S. 
Horn, Sec’y, Boise. 


NEW JERSEY—The peach crop turned out 
very well despite the drought. 

The apple crop is in fine condition. Fruit is 
sizing well following good August rains. Rome 
crop is lighter than usual, but other varieties 


(Continued on page 16) 





FLATHEADED APPLE TREE BORER 


HROUGHOUT most of the United States 

and in southern Canada, the fiatheaded 
apple tree borer is an important orchard 
pest. Injury is caused by the tunneling of the 
larva, or borer, in the bark and sapwood 
of the trunk and larger branches. The 
wounds of one brood may be enlarged by 
the tunneling of succeeding broods. Young 
trees may be girdled and killed and older 
trees may be greatly weakened. 

Trees that have been transplanted recent- 
ly, injured in cultivation, or weakened by 
cold, drought, sunscald, disease, or other 
insects are most commonly attacked. 
Vigorous, healthy trees are seldom injured. 
Injured spots can often be detected by the 
darker color and slight depression of the 


The adult beetles are about one-half inch 
long, flattened, and metallic in appearance. 
They oppear soon after apple trees bloom 
and ore active for several weeks, laying 
eggs in cracks or other openings in the bark, 
generally on the sunny side of the trees. 
Upon hatching the young larvae bore into 
the bark, tunneling chiefly in the sapwood 
of young trees and inner bark of older trees 
until they become full grown late in the 
summer. 


(Continved on page 12) 
Top—Adult flatheaded apple tree borer. 


Bottom—Larva of fiatheaded apple tree 
borer on apple. Photographs courtesy USDA. 
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it is said that Isaac Newton 
while sitting under an apple 
tree was struck on the head 
by a falling apple. Thus he 
conceived the great truth 
of his Law of Gravitation. 


A FORUM ON THE HUMAN SIDE OF ORCHARDING 
Led by HENRY BAILEY STEVENS 


Wind- 
fallen 


IT is well usually to be gay 
and light-hearted ; and to live 
not far away from a smile. 
We did not plan to write much of 
tragedy. But to have started a column 
entitled “Windfalls” in the year 1954 
in New England turns out to have a 
most ironic twist. 

After all, it was only one apple, ac- 
cording to the story, that hit Isaac 
Newton on the head. What if it had 
been three million? Or what if the tree 
had cracked above him and flattened 
him to the ground? There would have 
been nothing funny about it. 

The foul wind, hatched in the Carib- 
bean, that shifted treacherously its 
seaward course, visited us for less than 
four hours; but it did more orchard 
damage than the 1938 hurricane or the 
1944 “blow.” We cannot help suspect- 
ing that the greater frequency of these 
catastrophes may be due in part at 
least to the destruction of the forests 
and an uneven balance between land 
cover and the open spaces of the sea. 
If so, this is another reason for better 
national and world programs of conser- 
vation. Whatever man’s responsibility 
for the disaster may be, man pays the 
penalty. 

With us the hurricane reached its 
pitch shortly after noon. Through the 
streams of driving water across the 
panes, we could see the apple branches 
tossing in agony, writhing under the 
force of the gale. Suddenly a tin gutter- 
pipe cracked and swung in front of the 
glass. I rushed out and yanked it loose 
to save the window. Through the door 
the gusts of rain shot horizontally across 
the floor. We took to the mops like 
sailors to the pumps. 

At first I thought the apples were 
still too green to be shaken off in 
quantity; for we were three weeks away 
from normal harvest. But I did not 
figure on the velocity of the wind which 
reached from 80 to 100 miles an hour. 


Then the storm let up as quickly as 
it had come. I walked out into the 
orchard to find three-quarters of the 
crop strewn over the grass. Many 
branches were broken. Here and there 
a 30-year-old tree lay bent to earth 
with a great mound of roots indecently 
exposed. The sun was beginning to 
smile wanly like a naughty child that 
knows it needs forgiveness. 


The Blow IT was the cruelest blow 
at the the growers of this section 
Heart have ever felt. The crop 

was to be a little short, and 
we had anticipated that the price 
would make up for the spraying costs 
of a wet year. Now in four short hours 
the whole picture had changed. 

The tragedy of such an event is not 
perhaps so much the physical loss as 
what it does to the minds and hearts of 
the folks who have to endure it. All 
hope seemed suddenly to have gone. 
Talking with one veteran grower I saw 
his 10-year old son, dry-eyed, scanning 
his father’s face to see if there could be 
a single ray of light. 

Well, we have to face disasters like 
this along with Death. Society is 
struggling to find ways to help. Some- 
thing like Civil Defense has to be 
organized to mitigate the blow. There 
is at work a community spirit, for 
which to be thankful. People do care. 
And in the last analysis one has to gird 
one’s own spirit to meet the crisis. 


The World MAN has to be prepared 
Is a to meet tragedy, much in 
Bridae the spirit of that great 

9 emperor Akbar, who in- 
scribed over the gate of a city which he 
had erected: “This world is a bridge. 
Pass over it. But build no house upon 
gg 


The object of ‘“Windfalls” is to discuss fruit cul- 
tural subjects. Let us hear from you. Address us in 
care of AMERICAN Fruit Grower, Willoughby, Ohid. 
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PEACH 
DOUBLES 


Blame “Siamese” fruits 
on last year’s weather 


OUBLE or “Siamese” peaches were 
found in greater than usual fre- 
quency in some of the eastern fruit 
areas this season. When this abnormal- 
ity goes beyond the side-show stage it 
becomes a matter of concern. Entire 
crops have been lost because of ex- 
cessive doubling. 

Doubling is not, however, limited to 
peaches. It has been observed on other 
stone fruits, such as cherries. It is at- 
tributed to high temperatures, or high 
sunlight intensities during the preced- 
ing summer. The heat wave which oc- 
curred during the first part of Septem- 
ber, 1953, probably caused this year’s 
doubling. Possibly localized water defi- 
ciency is a factor. 

The fruits of the 1954 crop started to 
develop as fruit buds about the first 
part of July, 1953. A bud commenced to 
round up and broaden oui in prepara- 
tion for the development of the various 
flower parts. The calyx was the first 
part of the flower to develop, followed 
by the stamens, petals, and last by the 
pistil—the part of the flower which 
later becomes, the fruit. 

The pistil primordia, or early pistil 
growth, can be first observed around 
mid-September. Thus, conditions in- 
fluencing doubling should occur just 
prior to or at that time. When doubling 
results, two cells or groups of cells, 
instead of one as normally happens, 
start to divide and enlarge, with each 
developing into a separate pistil di- 
verging from the base common to both 
in the bud. 

Throughout the winter the various 
flower parts continue to develop slowly, 
reaching their characteristic pattern by 
blossomtime. One or both of the pistils 
in an abnormal flower may have died 
by the time of bloom. If both live, there 
is a visible abnormal flower. Following 
bloom, one or both pistils may start to 
develop into a fruit. If both fruits con- 
tinue to develop, a crop of double or 





“‘Siamese’”’ fruits is the result. — Loren 
D. Tukey. Pennsylvania State University 
ae aa 





BIG SPRAYER PERFORMANCE 
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THE NEW JOHN BEAN SPEEDETTE—ves, irs finally here. A full-fledged 


air sprayer for the medium-sized orchard. A sprayer to furnish the protec- 
tion that gives you clean fruit commanding top market prices. A sprayer that 
means less labor, lower costs, faster coverage and less material. A sprayer 
built in the tradition of the famous John Bean Speed Sprayer — the “yard- 
stick” by which experienced commercial fruit growers measure air sprayer 
performance. 


Designed for dilute, reduced gallonage, or concentrate application, the John 
Bean Speedette is available in either engine-powered or power-take-off mod- 
els. It will give you uniform coverage from ground to top-center, complete 
penetration of dense foliage, and controlled size of spray particles. Simple 
adjustments allow you to “tailor” the spray pattern to any section of your 
grove or orchard in a matter of minutes. 





= tt, BEAN 


A Division of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
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Research that’s worth 
$100,000,000 a year 


A recent report of the research activities of the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads shows that just 55 research 
projects are producing savings in railroad operating 
costs of $100,000,000 annually. Since most of the proj- 
ects were started in the 1940’s, savings accumulated 
throughout their lifetime are estimated at approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. 


Savings such as these are the best evidence of the value 
of railroad research. Yet, significant as these savings are, 
they represent only a fragment of the railroad research 
picture. For the 55 projects studied did not include much 
A.A.R. research in other fields. Nor was any account 
taken of economies effected by the research of individ- 
ual railroads and of railroad equipment and supply 
manufacturers. 


The combined efforts of so many have enormous effect. 
Research results show up in more efficient locomotives, 
in smoother-riding cars, in stronger track, in machines 
that perform maintenance work with dispatch and 
economy, and in ingenious traffic control devices that 
are helping speed trains past new milestones of safety 
and operating efficiency. 


While research has been laying the foundation for im- 
provements, the investment since World War II of 
more than $9,000,000,000 of railroad money has been 
building up the physical structure of modern railroad- 
ing. Into this structure there have gone during this 
period almost 20,000 new diesel locomotive units, 550,000 
new freight cars, scores of improved yards and termi- 
nals, 15,000 track-miles of centralized traffic control, and 
other thousands of miles of strengthened and straight- 
ened track—to mention just some of the many things it 
takes to run today’s railroads at today’s stepped-up pace. 


Under the guidance of alert, progressive management, 
investment has truly teamed up with research to pro- 
duce ever better railroads. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


Oct. 12-13—Texas Peach G * Association 
annual meeting, Station. Bluefiord G. Han. 
cock, one Texas A&M College, C Station. 

Oct. 22—Florida State Horticultural Society 
67th bo meeting, Miami Beach.—Ernest L. 
Spencer, Sec'y, Bradenton. 

Oct. 21-30— National Apple Week (Oct. 30, Na- 
tional Apple Day).—National Apple Week Assn., 
1302 18th St., N. , Washington 6, D. C. 

Nov. innesota Fruit Growers Assn., and 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society joint annual 
meeting, Hotel Winona, Winona, Minn.—J.D. Winter, 
Sec’y, Minn. Assn., University Farm, St. Paul 1. 

Nov. 16-17— Wisconsin State Horticultural Soci- 
ety and Wisconsin Apple Institute joint annual con- 
vention, Retlaw Hotel, Fond du Lac.—H. J. Rahm 

"y, 424 University Farm Place, Madison 6. 

Nov. 17- 19— Iowa Fruit Growers Association an- 
nual meeting, Memorial Union Hall, lowa State Col- 
lege. Ames.—Glenn Raines, Sec'y, State House, Des 

oines. 

Nov. 17-18—Ohio Pesticide ar winter 
meeting, Neil House, Columbus.—J. D. Wilson, 
Dept. of Ba a ee, Ohio Exp Sta., Wooster. 

Nov. Nebraska State Horticultural Society 
annual oat Nebraska City. —Wayne C. Whit- 
ney, mg’ s Lincoln. 

29-Dec. 1—IIlinois State Horticultural So- 
a annual convention, Abe Lincoln Hotel, Spring- 
“Harold J. Hartley, ha Carbondale. 
1-2—Connecticut Pomological Society 64th 
annual meeting. Hotel Bond, Hartford.—-S. P. Hollis- 
ter, Sec'y, Storrs. 

Dec. 2- Slee State Horticultural Society an- 
nual he om Manhattan.—W. G. Amstein, Sec'y, 
Manhattan. 

Dec. 6-8— New Jersey State Horticultural Soci- 
ety annual meeting, Hotels Claridge and Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim, Atlantic City.—Ernest G. Christ, 
Sec’y, New Brunswick. 

Dec. 6-8— Washington State Horticultural Assn. 
50th annual meeting, Capitol Theater, Yakima.— 
John C. bee Sec’y, Pullman. 

Dec. 7-9— Michigan State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids.— 
H. D. Hootman, Sec’y, East Lansing. 

. 7-8—Oklahoma Pecan Growers Association 
annual meeting, Pauls Valley.—Fred LeCrone, Dept. 
of Hort., Ok! ma A & M College, Stillwater 

Dec. $-10—Tennessee State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Knoxville.—A. N. Pratt, Sec'y, 
403 State Office Bldg., Nashville. 

Dec. 10-11—Utah State Horticultural Society an- 
nual meeting, Salt Lake City.—G. Alvin Carpenter, 
Ext. Serv., Logan 

Early Dec.—Peninsula Horti 7 Society, 
Dover, "Del. —Robt. F. Stevens, § . Newark, Del 


Meetings in 1955 


Jan. 4-6— Massachusetts Fruit Growers Assn. 

Gist annual meeting, Worcester.—A. P. French, 
'y, Amherst. 

Jan. 56— Maryland State Horticultural Society 

S7th annual meeting, Hagerstown.—A. F. Vierheller, 
"y, College Park. 

Jan. 6-7— Kentucky State Horticultural Society 
winter meeting, Louisville. —W. W. Magill, Sec'y, 
Lexington. 

Jan. 7-8—Western Colorado Horticultural So- 
ciety winter session, Mesa College, Grand Junc- 
tion.—L. L. Mariner, Sec’y, Grand Junction. 

Jan. 11-13.—Indiana Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Murat Temple, Indianapolis.-- 
R. L. Klackle, ey, West Lafayette. 


APPLE TREE BORER 
(Continued from page 9) 

The full grown larva is about an inch long, 
yellowish-white and the fore part of the body is 
broad and fiat. The larvae spend the winter in a 
chamber at the end of their tunnels and change 
first to pupae and then to adults the following 


spring. 

Control. Keep the trees vigorous by proper culti- 

ee ee ee ae 

Protect newly transplanted trees by wrapping 
the trunks from the ground to the lewer limbs 
with newspaper, crepe paper of double thickness 
with asphalt between the layers, or burlap. Wind 
the wrapping spirally or vertically and hold it in 
place with a light cord. Apply the wrapping soon 
after apple trees bloom and leave it in place as 
long as it is serviceable. Do not permit the cord 
ties to girdle the trees. 

In the absence of wrapping, shading the trunk 
of newly transplanted trees with a board driven 
inte the ground on the south side of the trees, 
close to the trunk, will prevent some egg laying. 
The boerd should be about six inches wide and 
slightly longer than the trunk. 

Dying trees and newly cut logs and prunings 
provide a source of infestation. Do not leave them 
in or near the orchard from one year to another. 
—B. A. Porter, USDA 
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Success for Oregon Growers 


Northwest variety 


members top yields despite adverse weather 


By HAROLD and LILLIE LARSEN 


F ANYONE had heard that Ore- 

gon was going out of the straw- 
berry growing business because other 
states managed so much heavier yields, 
he should have been at the recent 
annual Strawberry Industry dinner, 
held at Multnomah Hotel, Portland 

This was the second such dinner 
sponsored by the Oregon-Washington 
Strawberry Council. At the first one 
in 1953, 22 growers were enrolled as 
charter members of the council’s Five- 
Ton Strawberry Club. This year, with 
an unheard-of-frost on April 30 and 
continuous rain during the early part 
of the ripening season, the entire 
Northwest strawberry industry, it 
seemed, was threatened. There was a 
brief time when it looked as if the 
Northwest couldn’t grow any straw- 
berries this year, let alone five tons to 
the acre. 

3ut when skies cleared and the sun 
came out and the harvest was over, 
there were 29 growers who had made 
the club in 1954—seven above last 
year. Which goes to show that it will 
take more than adverse weather to put 
the region out of the strawberry busi- 
ness. 

The 29 growers who made the Five- 
Ton club this year deserve an extra 
star for achievement, however, be- 
cause they got their production in the 
face of one of the worst strawberry 
seasons in years. 

Plants came through the miid win- 
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brings Five-Ton Club 


John E. Joh ,a b 

of the Five-Ton Club. John- 
son was largest grower this 
year while Gerald VanDyke 
was top producer with an 
average of 7.6 tons per acre. 





ter in excellent shape, and with in- 
creased use of fall irrigation, ferti- 
lizer, and other recommended cultural 
practices, the early spring outlook 
couldn’t have been better. 

It was then that the April weather 
trouble came—first cold and dry and 
then a hard freeze the night of 
April 30, which blackened blossoms 
and buds. But rain set in, helping the 
plants stage a comeback from the 
frost. But the rains didn’t cease. They 








kept right on until threat of mold and 
rot invaded the soggy fields. Many 
growers lust half their crop. 

One conclusion was reached from 
the success of the club this year. The 
relatively new Northwest variety ap- 
parently withstands adverse weather 
conditions better than the old favorite, 
Marshall. 

Of the 29 Five-Ton club members 
added this year, 14 grew the North- 
west variety exclusively, eight the 
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Marshall variety, and seven had both 
the Marshall and Northwest. 

Top grower this year was Gerald 
VanDyke of Hillsboro, in W ashington 
County, with ar average of 7.6 tons 
per acre from five acres of the North- 
west variety. This was only two- 
tenths of a ton under the 1953 high 
producer, & arl P 1erson, also of Hills- 
ata who produced 7.8 for the 1953 
high spot. 

It was the second year, too, for Van- 
Dyke, who made the Five Ton club 
last year with a yield of 5.5 tons from 
the same field. Seven other growers 
made the club for the second year in 
a row, which proves that their big 
production in 1953 wasn’t just a fluke. 

VanDyke attributes his success to 
good soil, the use of irrigation and 
fertilizer plus the right variety for 
his location. His fertilizer program 
has consisted of 750 pounds of treble 
phosphate per acre applied at planting 





The Northwest strawberry variety, a 
development of the Western Washington 
Experiment Station at Puyallup, is highly 
resistant to yellows virus. It is replacing 
the popular Marshall variety in areas 
where Marshall can no longer be grown 
because of yellows disease. 











time and a side dressing in the spring 
of 1954 of 100 pounds of available 
potash and 15 pounds of actual nitro- 
gen per acre. Five pickings were made 
on the field and only two irrigations, 
one last fall and another this spring 
during the dry April. 


98 Tons from 19 Acres 

Jiggest grower in the 1954 Five- 
Ton club was John E. Johnson of 
West Salem, in Polk County. 

Johnson’s strawberry acreage con- 
sisted of 16 acres of the Northwest 
variety planted in 1951, and three 
acres of the same variety planted in 
1952. The three-acre planting pro- 
duced over eight graded tons per acre 
this year. This was in addition to two 
tons per acre lost from rot on the small 
patch during the rainy season. The 
19 acres produced 98 tons of berries. 

Johnson attributes his large yield 
to the use of irrigation water during 
the previous summer. Water source 
is from a farm pond. In 1953, the 
three-acre field was irrigated three 
times and the 16-acre field only once 
because of shortage of water. 

The fertilizer program each year 
includes a total application of 50 
pounds of actual nitrogen, 180 pounds 
of actual phosphate and 60 pounds of 
actual potash. Half of the fertilizer is 
applied in late summer or early fall 
and the other half in early spring dur- 
ing the first cultivation. 


Johnson divides his fertilizer ele- 
ments. A fall application in August 
prior to irrigation consists of 200 
pounds of treble phosphate mixed with 
100 pounds of 16-20 for a total of 300 
pounds per acre. His spring applica- 
tion is a mixture of 200 pounds 16-20, 
100 pounds of treble phosphate, and 
100 pounds of potash, mixed and ap- 
plied at the rate of 400 pounds to the 
acre. 

Pest control this year was handled 
in one dusting. Five per cent DDT 
and one per cent parathion were com- 
bined to control spittle bug, omnivo- 
rous leaf tier, and red mite. 


Sudan Grass Between Rows 

When questioned about cover crops 
in strawberries, Johnson explained 
that he likes to plant Sudan grass be- 
tween the rows about July 15. The 
crop freezes down in the fall, how- 
ever, Johnson pointed out, but the 
growth that does take place and the 
residue on the ground go a long way 
toward controlling erosion on his hill- 
side planting. 

Summer cultural methods on this 
planting include cutting tops and culti- 
vating shortly after picking. Culti- 
vation is done with a rotary tiller to 
turn under the cut-off tops. At that 
time Johnson also cuts rows and fol- 
lows with fertilization and one irriga- 
tion in August. 

Johnson has a system for handling 
pickers which he feels is very satis- 
factory for his operation. Pickers are 
paid daily in cash. This system is well 
liked by the pickers, Johnson states, 
and he has found that the crews stay 
on the job better than many others in 
the area who receive a bonus at the 
end of the season along with their en- 
tire season’s pay. No bonus is paid to 
the pickers in the Johnson field, merely 
the flat rate agreed upon at the be- 
ginning of the season. Tue Enp 


MOUSE CONTROL 


RIED fruit growers have found 

rats and mice are difficult pests 
to control, not so much because of the 
damage they do but because of the loss 
of fruit resulting from contamination. 
A recent ruling by the California at- 
torney general empowered Food and 
Drug inspectors to inspect foodstuffs 
on the farm and to make seizures if 
necessary. 

The Fresno County Farm and 
Home Advisors Office, 1720S. Maple, 
Fresno, Calif., has published a bul- 
letin, Control Rats and Mice Where 
Dried Fruit Is Produced, Handled, 
Stored. Growers who have rat and 
mice contamination problems in stored 
fruits would do well to get a copy of 
the new bulletin. 
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The move to extend the Federal market- 
ing order authority for fruits and vegetables 
to cover fruits for canning and freezing has 
struck a snag. Although supported by Jack 
Anderson of California, who represents the 
California pear industry, there are others 
who feel that Congress should not extend the 
marketing order authority to fruits for can- 
ning. These include at least two of the co- 
operative canneries in Washington as well 
as co-operative canneries in Oregon, says 
J. E. Klahre, general manager of the Apple 
Growers Association, Hood River, Ore 


Herbert C. Ogden, Chelan, Wash., has in- 
vented a new thinning stick which he ex- 
pects to produce for commercial sale in 1955 
The thinning stick ts a six-foot hollow alu- 
minum rod with scissors mounted at one 
end and with a grip and a cord at the other 
end. Orchardists say that the device saves 20 
to 30 minutes time per tree and enables thin- 
ners to do a better job. Ogden has been an 
orchardist and banker in the Chelan Valley 
for 40 years. 


How Much for Advertising? 


How much money is spent advertising 
farm products ? In 1952, there were 224 com- 
panies which bought more than $1 million 
worth of advertising. All these companies 
spent a total of $892 million. Of this total, 
about 20 per cent was spent by food proces 
sors. Largest purchaser of advertising space 
was General Motors with $41 million. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet was second with 
about $29,500,000. General Foods, advertis- 
ing agricultural products, was third with 
$28 million 


Progress is being made with machine 
harvesting of grapes. At the University of 
California vineyards at Davis, raisin 
grapes are in the second year of training 
on special trellises for harvest of the clus- 
ters by machine from below. Wine grapes 
are now being trained in a similar fashion, 
although the chairman of the department 
of viticulture at Davis, A. J. Winkler, 
says the ultimate success of harvesting 
by machine will depend on the develop- 
ment of new varieties with longer stems. 
Harvesting table grapes mechanically 
without bruising seems only a remote 
possibility. 


Washington state apple industry will work 
under a new set of grade laws, putting grow- 
ers in a better position to meet eastern and 
midwestern competition this season. The 
new apple grades will mean a net return of 
25 cents a box more for growers, said Elon 
Gilbert, president of the Ww ashington State 
Horticultural Association. The new grades 
will eliminate that portion of poorly colored 
fruit which could be packed in the old com- 
bination grade. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


More Mechanization, More Planting, More Research 


Plums in Fiberboard 


Packaging research experts of the USDA 
think they have a new type shipping con- 
tainer for fresh plums which is less expensive 
and costs less to pack. Comparisons were 
made with the standard four-basket crate. 
A potential saving of 25 cents a box is con- 
sidered likely. The experimental container 
is made of fiberboard. One of the big trou- 
bles has been overcoming the resistance of 
the trade to the new type container. 


Reports from Ohio indicate that experi- 
mental results in 1953 which showed that 
streptomycin will control fire blight were 
substantiated in 1954. Very extensive experi- 
ments were conducted in 15 different or- 
chards. In no case did streptomycin fail to 
give adequate control. Terramycin and tet- 
racycline were considerably inferior to 
streptomycin in the Ohio tests. 


The annual Grape Day at Davis, Calif., 
included a wealth of information about 
new varieties, rootstocks, hormones, table 
grape handling, the grapevine certifica- 
tion program, and training vines for me- 
chanical harvesting. The program was 
conducted by department of viticulture 
specialists of the University of California. 


Low Import Tariff 


There have been four successive reduc- 
tions in import tariffs on foreign wines 
since 1936. The rates then and now, per 
gallon, are: 


1936 1954 
Table wine, bottled $1.25 $0.37! 
Table wine, bulk 1.25 62% 
Champagne 6.00 1.50 
Vermouth, bottled Lzs 31% 
Vermouth, bulk 1.25 62Y 
Marsala 1.25 621% 
Other dessert wines 1.25 1.25 


Without tariff protection, wine leaders feel 
that United States grape growers face eco- 
nomic ruin since they can be undersold by 
low-cost, low-price foreign wines. A_ bill 
which provides a method for establishing 
and maintaining adequate tariff and quota 
protection for United States wine is before 
Congress. 


Musty off-flavor of olives, reported from 
three different areas of California recently, 
was traced to the use of the insecticide, ben- 
sene hexachloride. Tests show that when 
benzene hexachloride is sprayed on the 
leaves, applied to soil under the trees, or 
painted on fresh pruning cuts, the off-flavor 
may develop in processed fruits. Lindane, 
which is a purified form of benzene hexa- 
chloride, also produced the off-flavor. Grow- 
ers are warned against the use of benzene 
hexachloride around olive groves. 


WESTERN SECTION 


A tree with a light crop of peaches needs 
just as much water as a tree with a heavy 
crop. This is the result of a study on the 
water requirements of peaches by Stanislaus 
County Farm Advisor Norman W. Ross 
The amount of water contained in a 22-ton 
crop of peaches is only about one-fifth of an 
acre inch. The amount of water necessary to 
irrigate the trees which produce this crop 
might very well amount to six inches or 
about 679 tons. The ripening fruit actually 
transpires very little water. The leaves use 
the greatest amount of water in their tran- 
spiration process. 


One reason for low prices on cherries ts 
dried up stems which detract from the ap- 
pearance of the fruit. According to Walter L. 
Bode of Washington’s Big Y Co-operative, 
green stems freshen up the box and buyers 
will bid heavily on lots which look bright 
and fresh. Bode would like to see Washing- 
ton growers do some experimental work 
with fertilizers to get heavy cherry stems. 
He also suggests that the Washington ex- 
periment station do some research on this 
problem which is an important factor im 
causing low prices for Northwest cherries. 


Psychic Rest 


All grape growers should have a copy of 
the new book, Vine as Food and Medicine, 
just published by the Blakiston Company, 
Inc., New York City. By Salvatore P. Lucia, 
professor of medicine at the University of 

California School of Medicine, the book 
ae out that wine is one of nature’s most 
complete foods, containing a wide variety of 
vital essentials to the diet. Dr. Lucia points 
out that in many foreign lands wine is one 
of the chief dietary necessities of life. He 
says that a basis is being established for the 
use of wine in the treatment of diseases of 
the digestive system, the heart, the nervous 
system, acute infections, and for the aged 
and convalescent. In addition, he says that 
partaking of wine offers an opportunity for 
psychic rest and release from the pressures 
of the day. 


The ratio of nonbearing to bearing 
apple trees in four important apple pro- 
ducing sections has been analyzed in 
Apple Research Digest, published by 
Fruit Industries Research Foundation. 
It is generally considered that about 
one-fifth of the trees in an area should 
be nonbearing if the tree population in 
that area is to remain at a constant 
level. Only two areas equaled or ex- 
ceeded this figure. They were Michigan 
and Illinois at 28.8 per cent and Wash- 
ington at 23 per cent. Western New 
York showed 15 per cent and Virginia 
and West Virginia 14.8 per cent of the 
total tree population in nonbearing 
trees. 
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Be Elephant. wise... Fertilize with 
STRAIGHT ORIN MIX 
NOMY THF LOWER 
HIGHER PRODUCTION 
ru BIGGER 
BETTER 
CROPS 
Manutectured by 
The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canade Limited 
BALFOUR GUTHRIE & CO. LIMITED 
San Francisco - Portland - Seattle - Los Angeles - Spokane 
Buy Good Used Heaters Now WHISKEY BARRELS 
. while available as result of subdivi- 50 GALLON ® 30 GALLON ® 
sions of Southern Calif. Orange groves. SMALLER SIZES 
For wines, cider, pickles, etc. 
Contact 
liforni MASLOW COOPERAGE CORP. 
California Heater Co. 1800 Los Angeles St. 
1513 W. 2nd St., Pomona, California Phone 6-1318 Fresno, Calif. 
ONLY AMES PI HIGH YIELDING STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
LASSEN, SHASTA, UTAH CENTENNIAL 
has the Grower reports twice the yield 
from our Tennessee-grown Univer- 
A &  « sity plants as from No. Calif.-grown 
plants. To make the most money, 
COUPLER get these high-yielding plants. 
LASSEN, SHASTA, F.O.B. TENN. 
AMES irrigation pipe 1 M — $14; 10 M—@ $13; 100 M—@$12 
with the Ames Ball UTAH CENTENNIAL, 1 M, $18; 10 M, @ $17 
Coupler locks and : 
seals itself by water Write for further information _ 
pressure...no hooks, Also other strawberries & caneberries 
coed Wena BRENTWOOD BERRY GARDENS 
eoneme, sdaeek ter P. O. Box 49801-A, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
~ free folders. 
Books For Your Orchard Library 
WESTERN FRUIT GARDENING 
rae Deal By Reid M. Brooks and Cloron O. Hesse 
 eooiied tiene A handbook for the home gardener on 
bh, or write nearest plant. fruit varieties; climatic adaptations; soil, 
- water, and nutrient requirements; prunin 
and propagation; control of diseases an 
FAMESIE PORTABLE ~- — 
IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT Sent postpaid on receipt of remittance. 
pss RCE AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif Willoughby, Ohio 
3905 East Broadway, Tampa 5, Florida 
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HANDY 
HARNESS 


ACK is nimble, Jack is quick!” 

That's about the way fruit grower 
Frank Purdum, Salem, Ore., sums up 
his reaction to the manner in which 
transient fruit pickers harvest stone 
fruits. 

From these workers who make 
their livelihood by their nimble fingers 
Purdum has learned that a harness for 
holding the picking bucket permits a 
picker to harvest cherries, peaches, 
and other stone fruits quicker because 
it enables him to use both hands for 
picking. 

The harness also cuts costs, Pur- 
dum states, because there is less spil- 
lage and dropping of filled buckets. In 


fact, he comments, one unspilled 
bucket of cherries will pay for a 
harness. 


Fruit Bruising Reduced 

The harness, Purdum explains. 
carries the weight of the fruit on the 
picker’s shoulders. Two snap-hooks 
secure the bucket to the harness but 
still keep the pail out of the way. Fruit 
bruising is reduced because the bucket 
is always within fingertip distance. 

A picker can leave his bucket 
hooked to the harness while he moves 
his ladder. To empty it, he can either 
kneel by the field box or first unhook 
the bucket from the harness. 

Since the shoulder straps are ad- 
justable, the harness can be used by 
children or adults. And once a picker 
has used a harness, it becomes as im- 
portant to him as a picking bucket. 

Purdum says many transient pick- 
ers carry their own harness as part of 
their permanent equipment. In the 
Willamette Valley regular pickers as 
a rule do not own harnesses. Instead, 
they still struggle along in the old, in- 
efficient way, says Purdum, either by 
holding the bucket in one hand and 
hooking it onto the shoulder straps of 
their overalls, or by setting the bucket 
on the ladder rungs. 

Purdum plans in the future to as- 
sign a harness to pickers who do not 
have one. When the picking season is 
over, the harness will be turned in for 
use the following year.—Harold and 
Lillie Larsen. 





Cannery strikes at harvesttime have 
caused more than one grower to think 
seriously of doing his own packing and 
storage. David Elliot, second generation 
owner of the Stillwater Orchards on the 
Sacramento River in California, shifted 
packing of pears to his ranch last fall. He 
has built a 100x100 foot cold storage with 
fiberglass insulation, and two large re- 
frigeration units. 
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Lovis Caggiano, manager of famous Sunny 
Farms, Gaffney, S. C., holds a Fanci-Pak tray 
filled with peaches. Mr. Caggiano’s tree-ripe 
peaches packaged in this consumer unit met with 
enthusiastic reception in retail markets this year. 


1 pm value of package protection was 
demonstrated recently in- tests con- 
ducted with peaches grown in and 
shipped from Louisiana. 

Peaches of the same variety, from the 
same orchard, and at the same degree of 
ripeness were packaged the same day in 
tub baskets and in Fanci-Pak cell-type 
trays. They were shipped by express 
from Ruston, La., to 10 widely scat- 
tered destinations 400 to 960 miles 
distant. No refrigeration was given the 
peaches until they reached destination, 
and no chemical treatment was used. 

Prof. J. M. Baker of the Agricultural 
College of Louisiana State University 
supervised the shipments. A tub basket 
and a master container of Fanci-Paks 
went to each destination and records 
were kept on the arrival condition of the 
peaches by the impartial peach experts 
to whom the peaches were sent. 

The average of the 10 score cards 
kept by the experts showed that better 
than 80 per cent of the Fanci-Pak 
peaches were in excellent or good con- 
dition on arrival while only 34 per cent 
of the tub peaches merited this classi- 
fication. 

Fanci-Pak is a tray with a cardboard 
center partition which gives additional 
protection to the fruit and strength to 
the package. The individual cells, built 
right into the carton, prevent the fruit 
from turning or tumbling out. The filled 
trays are packed in a ventilated corru- 


Let’s 
PAMPER 
OUR FRUIT 


Tests show it will travel better 
and have greater appeal if we 
package it in the modern manner 


gated master container having full 
length dividers. Fanci-Paks are made by 
Alford Cartons, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Pioneer commercial use of this con- 
sumer package was made this season by 
Louis Caggiano (pictured above), pro- 
gressive manager of Sunny Slope Farms, 
Gaffney, S. C. Caggiano is reputed to 
be one of the largest individual peach 
growers in the world. He shipped his 
hydro-cooled tray-packed peaches by 
refrigerated truck to Boston, a distance 
of 1,200 miles, and to Chicago, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, and other distant points. 
Demand in the leading chain stores for 
his tree-ripened tray-packed peaches 
exceeded the supply. 

Apples too travel well in the Fanci- 
Pak, and consumer acceptance is high. 
Don Green of Chazy Orchards, Chazy, 
N. Y., world’s largest grower of McIn- 
tosh apples, successfully used Fanci- 
Pak for McIntosh the last two years. 

In a four-week retail sales test six 
supermarkets in the East featured bulk 
apples alone, then bulk with bagged 
apples, and then bulk with Fanci-Pak 
trays. The test was supervised by T. 
D. Nevins, consulting engineer and 
analyst, with the assistance of Jere 
White of the New Jersey Fruit Growers 
Co-operative Association. The apples 
were from the Dutchess County Apple 
Growers Association. Results showed 
that Fanci-Pak sold on a par with 
apples in transparent film bags. 

The Fanci-Pak package is being test- 
ed this season in Canada by the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture. Tests are 
also being run this season at Purdue 


University, Lafayette, Ind. THe Enp 





Apples travel well and display well in the Fanci-Pak consumer unit. A recent test showed Fanci-Pak 
increased sales 70 per cent ina three-week period as compared with displays of bulk apples alone. 
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Seymour Smitn presents 


PRUNING SAWS 


that CUT FASTER 


mm. 922 LAST LONGER 
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we. 622 


2 UY 


Specially designed for 
arborists and other profes- 
sional users. A complete 
line of 7 patterns covering all require- 
ments up to chain saw work. 






Blades — made by Sandvik of famous 
Swedish charcoal steel — have fast-cutting, 
large, deep teeth with heavy set to prevent 
binding. Handles are of laminated hardwood, 
streamlined and free from horns and 
projections. 


also LOPPING SHEARS 










5 patterns in various sizes, includ 
ing :he new Seymour Smith TIFFANY PRUNER 


TREE PRUNERS POLE SAWS 
No. 11 No. 20 

[i Pruner Saw 
Head Head 
No. 11 ‘Telephone’ tree pruner No. 20 saw head hos 


head, with 1” capacity and No. 16” 
12 with 12” capacity are the fin. teeth, is adjustable 
est available. Also rugged poles to 3 positions. Uses 
of selected spruce with seomiess standard poles. 
cluminum joints 


needie point 


PRUNING SHEARS 





No. 90 Professional Double-Cut 


For generations Seymour Smith has been supplier 
of the finest hand pruners for professional use. 
Made in 8 models for all requirements. 


Most dealers carry 
Seymour Smith prun 
ing equipment. Write 
us for descriptive 
literature 


{Seymour Sins 


OUR 104th YEAR | SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
41010 Mala St, Oakville, Conn. 











FITCHBURC CHIPPER 


converts orchard prunings 
into valuable 


LOW COST MULCH 


Leading fruit growers 

have found it really pays in better fruit 
and better finish to chip their prunings 
and thinnings, and leave the chips around 
the base of the trees 2 a moisture 
holding mulch. 


One well-known grower says: 
“Our Fitchburg Chipper is one of the 
best investments I have ever made, 
and has already paid for itself. I be- 
lieve the chip mulch to be far better 
than hay as it will not burn and will 
last a lot longer.” 


For as little as $650 


you can get a suitable Fitchburg Chipper 
for orchard work with the patented Fitch- 
burg Safety Spring so essential to smooth 
operation. 


FREE FOLDER 
gives you the facts! 


Tells how to use low-cost 
wood chips on your farm. 
Gives ways to earn extra 
money, technical data for 
the Fitchburg Chipper, 
model types, specifica- 
tions. Send for your 
folder today! 


FITCHOURE ERCINEERING CORPORATION 
| Dept.1110, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
| zene ee SS oe nmr Ray = rt Folder. 
| am interes in 
1 &) Freit tree mutch Stable bedding 
Garden or berry mulch Poultry litter 
| Soil enrichment _] Form reeds, field lanes 


| Name. 
! Address 
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REPLANTING PEACHES 
(Continued from page 5) 


per acre. Eight adjacent trees were left 
non-fumigated and designated as con- 
trols. Each fumigated site consisted of 
36 square feet. Soil fumigation was ac- 
complished by means of a hand appli- 
cator. One injection, delivering two cc 
of fumigant to a depth of six to eight 
inches, was made per square foot. Trees 
were planted after the fumigant had 
dissipated from the soil (two weeks). 

A second one-acre plot for replanting 
peaches was initiated in the spring of 
1952 near Minotola, N. J. The site is 
situated on a well-drained Sassafras 
sandy loam, and it has been planted to 
peaches continuously for the past 30 
years. This experiment consists of 90 
Triogem peach trees. The basic fertiliza- 
tion program consisted of one pound of 
7-7-7 applied in April and one-third 
pound of sodium nitrate for each year 
of tree age. The nitrogen application 
was applied in May. Soil pH was main- 
tained between 5.5 and 6.5 with calcium 
limestone. The following treatments 
were included: 

Control—Basic fertilization program 
described above. 

Minor Elements—For each year of 
tree age, one pound of 7-7-7 special mix, 
containing the following salts expressed 
as pounds per ton of 7-7-7 was applied, 
120 pounds magnesium sulfate, 100 
pounds iron sulfate, 20 pounds zinc 
sulfate, 10 pounds copper sulfate, five 
pounds borax, one pound ammonium 
molybdate. The standard 7-7-7 in the 
basic fertilization program was replaced 
by the 7-7-7 special mix in treatments 
receiving minor elements. 

Frit plus Minor Elements—One pound 
Frit per year age of tree plus minor ele- 
ments. 

Agranite—One and one-half pounds 
Agranite, a processed tankage derived 
entirely from animal by-products con- 
taining 8.25 per cent nitrogen for each 
year of tree age. The basic fertilization 
program of 7-7-7 and nitrate of soda 
was omitted from this treatment. 

Soil Fumigation plus Minor Elements 
—Soil fumigation with DD at rate of 
300 pounds per acre plus minor elements. 

Manure—One bushel poultry manure 
applied annually around each tree, 18 
inches from trunk to beyond periphery 
of limb spread. The 7-7-7 of the basic 
fertilization program was omitted. 

Acid Leach plus Minor Elements—An 
area of nine square feet was leached 
with 20 gallons of two per cent hydro- 
chloric acid. Three days later the area 
was leached with 50 gallons of water. 
Soil pH was adjusted to 6.0 with calcium 
limestone. 

Corncob Mulch—A six-inch mulch of 
crushed corncobs was maintained around 
each tree, six inches from trunk to be- 
yond periphery of limb spread. 

N-K plus Minor Elemenis—For each 
year of tree age one pound of 7-0-7 spe- 


cial mix, containing the minor element 
mixture listed above, was applied. 

In each experiment, treatment re- 
sponse during the first growing season 
was based on tree survival and total 
linear growth. In subsequent years treat- 
ment response was based on tree sur- 
vival, trunk circumference, and yield 
records. 

Leaf samples from the youngest ma- 
ture leaves on the current season’s 
growth were collected in mid-July for 
chemical analysis. 


Results of Experiments 

Burlington Plot. Twenty-three trees 
were girdled by rabbits the first year 
and replaced. The remaining 89 trees 
have survived five seasons and are 
growing vigorously. During the five 
years of this experiment no treatment 
has shown a significant increase in 
growth or yield over the control. 

The table shows growth and yield 
data of trees adjacent to the plots just 
described planted on sites fumigated 
with DD compared with data from 
trees planted in non-fumigated sites. 
Trees growing in fumigated areas have 
been significantly larger than the non- 
fumigated controls. 


Comparison of growth and yield date of peach trees 
See 00 SRRNS eat cee Seg, FA 


Ist Year 2nd Year 3rd 4th Year 5th Year 
Terminal Trunk Year Trunk Yield Trunk 
Treatment Growth Cir. Cir. (44¢bu.) Cir. 
(in.) (in.) (in.) (in.) 


Furignted 97.8 47 — W2 64 126 
Fumignted 1988 233 — 83 45 13 





Between the second and fourth years, 
the average trunk circumference of the 
fumigated and non-fumigated trees in- 
creased 5.5 and 5.0 inches, respectively. 
This difference is not significant and in- 
dicates no difference in rate of growth 
after two years. It is believed that the 
significant difference in tree size after 
five years is due to an initial stimulus 
during the first and perhaps second 
years. It is possible that soil fumigation 
may promote this stimulus by releasing 
certain unavailable nutrients from the 
soil, or by reducing a population of 
detrimental soil organisms capable of 
retarding plant growth. Lack of response 
to minor elements in the adjacent ex- 
periment suggests the latter to be more 
likely. 

It is probable that soil nematodes are 
involved, as several serious ectoparasitic 
types have been collected from peach 
roots in the sandy soils of southern New 
Jersey by the authors and identified by 
Dr. G. Steiner of the Plant Industry 
Station, Beltsville, Md. 

Minotola Plot. Results show that the 
soil fumigation and corncob mulch treat- 
ments resulted in significantly more 
growth than other treatments. Also, 
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tree survival is favorable under these 
treatments. The remaining treatments 
were detrimental or showed only a slight 
response in relation to the control. 

During the second growing season, 
the growth response resulting from soil 
fumigation and corncob mulch treat- 
ments was again apparent. To learn if 
parasitic nematodes were present, eight 
samples of roots with surrounding soil 
were sent for examination to Dr. Steiner. 
These samples included specimens taken 
from a nearby old declining peach or- 
chard and from soil fumigation, corncob 
mulch, an¢ control plots within the ex- 
perimental area. Identification showed 
four serious ectoparasitic forms to be 
very abundant in the old orchard. Very 
few nematodes were observed in the 
specimen taken from the soil fumiga- 
tion plot, the only parasitic form being 
a single meadow nematode. 

Two parasitic types, different from 
those observed in the old orchard, were 
observed in the specimen taken from 
the corncob mulch plots. The control 
plot showed one of the ectoparasitic 
forms found in the old orchard. It must 
be stressed that the above survey is 
based on a small number of samples and 
may not present a true representation 
of the forms of nematodes found in the 
various treatments. 

These data show, however, that seri- 
ous parasitic nematodes may be present 
in southern New Jersey peach orchards, 
and they suggest that the growth re- 
sponse resulting from soil fumigation 
may be due to the elimination of these 
organisms. 


Do it Much Easier and Much Faster 


...witho HOMELITE 


Model 17—One-Man Chain Saw 


*Actual dynamometer 
rated horsepower 


For trimming, prun- 

ing and for repairing 

or clearing out storm 

damaged trees you 

can’t beat a Homelite 

Model 17. Only 22 

pounds, light enough 

to take up in a tree, it 

has real power .. . 3.5 
horsepower . . . enough power 
to cut an 18 inch tree, right 
down to ground level, in as little 
as 18 seconds. 


COMPLETE 


The highest qual- 
ity saw at the low- 
est possible price. 


Send Coupon for Complete Information 
| HOMELITE CORPORATION, 6910 Riverdale Ave., Port Chester, N.Y. 
os Notionwide Sales and Service 
Send me complete information on the Homelite Model 17 [ 
See me about a free demonstration () 
Send me name of nearest Homelite Dealer 


Summary 

Growth and yield data of replanted 
peach trees in the Burlington experi- 
ment indicate that the replant problem fast cutting, easy han- 
is not serious here. No significant differ- = aod emetingly & 

PF ; Ow maintenance > Name 

ences in tree growth or yield resulted pinta es 
from sawdust mulch, straw mulch, ma- 7 ste 
nure, or minor element treatments. = Town 
Trees growing in sites fumigated with 
DD have been significantly larger than 
non-fumigated controls each year sub- 
sequent to planting. The increased tree 
size is believed to result from an initial 
stimulus during the first and perhaps 
second years. 

Trees in the Minotola experiment re- 
ceiving soil fumigation and corncob 
mulch treatments produced significantly 


Every Homelite Saw 
is a real production 
saw ... famous for its 





more growth than other treatments. A 
chemical analysis of the foliage indi- 
cated that neither deficient nor toxic 
levels of nutrients was responsible for 
the failure of the remaining trees to 
make satisfactory growth. Parasitic 
nematodes were discovered on peach 
roots in this orchard. This suggests that 
the growth response resulting from soil 
fumigation may be due to the elimina- 
tion of these organisms. Little informa- 
tion has been gained concerning the 
growth resulting from corncob mulch 
treatments. THE END 
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your fruit quickly and hold it economically. 


The favorite for cold storage since 
1882, Frick refrigerating machines are 
now available in over 80 types and 
sizes. There's one to meet your exact 
needs—whether for precooling, short- 
or long-term carry, with or without 
high-humidity control. Find out now 
about the new Frick compressors, new 
cooling coils, and new automatic con- 
trols: they mean real savings to you. 
Write, wire or phone 


WAYMESBORO. PENNA ¢ > Usa 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 
15 
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KOHLER 


ENGINES 


4-CYCLE 
AIR-COOLED 










K90 3.6HP 
K160 —6.6H.P 
K330 118HP 
K660 268H.P 


Quick-starting, reliable power. Oper- 
ate a wide range of equipment, includ- 
ing garden tractors, pumps, sprayers, 
snow removal equipment, portable 
saws, concrete mixers. Kohler Engines 
are engineered and manufactured to 
the high standards which have made 
the Kohler mark known for quality 
the world over. Write for information. 


Kohler Co. 
Kohler, Wis. 
Established 
1873 
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Coverage 


The Hale Centrifugal Orchard 
Sprayer sprays with complete cov- 
erage, top and bottom, inside and 
outside. Nozzles adjustable for direc- 
tion, volume and pattern. 


Write for Bulletin #302. State size 
of orchard or grove. 


SPRAYER DIVISION 











HALE“ PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
Insist on HALE 


irrigation 
Pumping Units— 
Protect your 


erchard or grove 
against drought 


y - NW in 1955. 


Write for detailed information. State No. of 
Acres and Source of Water Supply. 


IRRIGATION DIVISION, Dept. AF. 


HALE crircae 


Censhohocken, Pa. 
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Thirty-nine-year-old Ohio-bern Fred W. 
Burrows has been elevated from the post of 
statistical secretary to that of executive vice- 
president of International Apple Associa- 
tion. He was selected by IAA's board of 
directors to succeed Samvel Fraser who 
plans to retire Janvery 1, 1955, to his or- 
chard home at Geneseo, N.Y., after serving 
the association for 35 years. 

Mr. Burrows’ advice to applemen on the 
occasion of [AA's 60th anniversary conven- 
tion, held recently in Yakima, Wash., was to 
market heavy—and early. |AA's commer- 
cial apple crop estimate for the U.S. in 1954 
was 102,063,000 bushels, as compared 
with a crop of 95,697,000 bushels last year. 











(Continued from page Q) 


show a good crop. 

The blueberry crop was less than anticipated 
as a result of the drought. Some fields suffered 
to such extent that the 1955 crop will be 
affected. Late blueberry varieties were reduced 
considerably. 

Latest reports on cranberries show that New 
Jersey is producing 75,000 barrels. In addition 
to ped widespread fires damaged several 
hundred acres.—Ernest G. Christ, Sec’y, New 
Brunswick. 


GEORGIA—Tree trunks and larger limbs of 
— trees are being sprayed for control of 
orers. Two pounds of 15 per cent wettable 
parathion is being used for the job. 

Many growers are considering what varieties 
to = next year. The trend is toward the 
earlier-ripening yellow-fleshed varieties. White- 
fleshed varieties are definitely in the decline.— 
E. F. Savage, Experiment. 


KENTUCKY—Dry weather in this state cut 
size of peaches by one-half to one inch. How- 
ever, the local market demand and direct sales 
to the consumer saved the day. Our apple crop 
is clean but small. Apples will be plentiful this 
year, but many dead branches are showing up. 
—W. W. Magill, Sec’y, Lexington. 


MARYLAND-~—Specialists from the state 
department of markets worked with several 
growers in supplying some of the chain stores 
in the Washington, D.C., area with tree-ripen- 
ed peaches. The fruits were packed in four- 
and eight-quart cardboard containers with 
handle, and in six-peach cell-pack. Halehaven, 
Sunhigh, Elberta, and Redskin varieties were 
included. A good amount of peaches was moved 
at good price before the glut which caused the 
cell-pack to almost drop out. There are several 
problems in marketing tree-ripened peaches, 
but the public likes them and will pay for 
them.—A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y, College Park. 





The Vermont State Horticultural Seciety is mak- 
ing plans for an extensive apple promotion 
exhibit in the Vermont information Center, 1268 
Avenve of the Americas, New York City, from 
November 1-15. 





INDIANA—Hot, dry weather has hurt fruit 
trees in central and southern Indiana again 
this year. The winter injury of November, 
1950, and this dry weather have weakened 
many trees. Recent rains, however, have 
helped and the trees are doing a remarkable 
job of maturing the fruit. In spite of the diffi- 
culty of securing water in some areas, many 
growers feel more orchards will be placed under 
irrigation in the near future.—Ray Alackle, 
Sec'y, West Lafavette. 
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Power Leader 


BIGGER THAN EVER 
28,000 cfm., 400 gal. tank 


BES-SPRAY 


Covers large areas — fast — with 
thorough, uniform saturation to 
tops of tallest trees. Besler Axial 
Fan— heavy duty, air-cooled, 
VG-4 Wisconsin engine. 





Ask your dealer for an orchard 
demonstration —or write for free 
literature. Models to fit every 
job—at the right price. 


BESLER CORPORATION 
4053 HARLAN STREET, EMERYVILLE 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 





Pneumatic Pruning 
Equipment and 
Air Devices 





SEE A BUD 
TRY A BUD 
BUY A BUD 


o 


Save 
MONEY and TIME 
with 
“BUD” 
Power Pruning 
Equipment 


1. Light in Weight 
2. Fast, Clean Cuts 


3. Will not freeze during 
operation 


4. Positive one hand control 








5. Rust Proof fittings 
throughout 
Comptete tine 
ow At © 
eressers ter WRITE, WIRE 
every re 
Grower's needs OR CALL: 




















BUD-AIR CO., INC. 


Pulaski, New York 


Pulaski 336 


Telephone 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 














<= SITTING 
DOWN 


FENCE POSTS © FOUNDATIONS © SEEDLINGS 
TRANSPLANTING © MANY OTHER USES 


A Donuser Digger will save you time, labor, and 
money on every earth drilling operation. Augers 
from 4” to 24” dig holes for all purposes in 
less than ao minute each. Satisfied users report 
over 500 holes per day. Simple, one-man opera- 
tion. Strong, durable construction. Tested and 
approved by tractor manufacturers 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE pertaining to your 
model tractor. 


Manufactured by 


DANUSER MACHINE co. 


509-13 East 3rd Street © Fulton, Missouri 


“Contributing to Farm Mechonization 











First TIME in IOl YEARS 


This sensational offer to 

to Country Gentleman its new 
name, BETTER FARMING Maga- 
zine. SEND NO MONEY. Your first 
fowse SENT ON APPROVAL. We 





issues $2. Just mail name. RFD 
address today to W. Simon, Desk K128, BETTER 
FARMING, Independence Square, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

















STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED SY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE 

T, AND CIRCULA- 





TION OF 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, published monthly at 
Willoughby, Ohio, for October 1, 1054. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, American Fruit Grower Publishing Com- 
pany, Willoughby, Ohio; Editor, R. T. Meister, 
Willoughby, Ohio: Managing Editor, None; Busi- 
ness Manager, Edward L. Meister, Willoughby, Ohio. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
mame and address must be stated and also immedi- 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners rmoust be given. If owned by a partnership 
or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, 
as well as that of each individual member, must be 
given.) 


American Fruit Grower Publishing Company, 
Willoughby, Ohio: E. G. K. Meister, Willoughby, 
Ohio; Elsie K. Meister, Gates Mills, Ohio; Edward 
L. Meister, Willoughby, Ohio: R. T. Meister, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom each trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two show the affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner. 


EDWARD L. MEISTER, 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day 
of September. 1954. 


(Seal) &. P. Jeanguenat, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Sept. 17, 1956) 
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SOUR CHERRIES 
(Continued from page 8) 


acre should be expected, though un- 
fortunately 1,500 to 2,500 pounds are 
too common. One 10-acre block of sour 
cherries in southern Michigan produced 
170 tons of fruit in 1951, or 34,000 
pounds per acre. Such a yield is little 
short of phenomenal, but it does indi- 
cate possibilities. 

In the early life of the orchard, clean 
cultivation has been found best. There 
is a trend toward the mulching of bear- 
ing trees. Supplemental irrigation has 
been tried but with uncertain results. 
The cherry is a short-season crop (60 
days from full bloom to maturity) and 
moisture conditions are frequently ade- 
quate at the season of the year when the 
crop is being matured. 

The trees respond to nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers. Complete fertilizers, such as 10- 
10-10, are being used in some of the 
more progressive orchard sections, with 
minor elements being included “for 
good measure and good luck.” 

The young tree requires little pruning 
except to keep the branches open and 
free from crowding. Old trees which 
have been neglected or which are too 
tall may be rejuvenated by cutting back 
severely to outside lateral branches. Al- 
though yields will be reduced, new 
growth will develop which will form 
spurs and eventually more than make 
up the deficit. Fertilizers and good 
growing conditions must accompany the 
treatment. 

The principal insect and disease trou- 
bles, aside from the viruses that have 
already’ been mentioned, are curculio, 
cherry maggot, brown rot, and leafspot. 
Fortunately, these pests are being kept 
under excellent commercial control. 


Processor Requirements Important 


Since most sour cherries are processed, 
the qualities required by the processor 
are of first consideration. Not only must 
the fruit be free from insects and dis- 
eases, but also it must be bright in color, 
free from windwhip and similar blem- 
ishes, and of adequate solids content. 

It is found that high nitrogen, exces- 
sive moisture, high summer tempera- 
tures, and the milder spray materials 
such as ferbam and parathion, may de- 
lay maturity three to seven days. Fur- 
ther, fruit may be larger in size but 
lower in total solids, less firm, lighter in 
color, and poorer in pitting qualities. 
On the other hand, copper and lead 
arsenate sprays and less vigorous growth 
tend to produce smaller, firmer, darker 
red fruits, preferred by processors. 

Apparently, cultural practices, in- 
cluding some attention to time of pick- 
ing, will need to be reconciled between 
grower and processor. The situation 
illustrates the new trend in the fruit in- 
dustry as a whole, namely, the realiza- 
tion that market needs must be met 
for profitable production. THE EnpD 








PLAN PRODUCTION 


... you can with 
PORTABLE SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 


“Portable Sprinkler 
Irrigation Gives 
Us Uniform Water 
Distribution,”’ 


says Frank F. Mead, Orange, California 








“‘We have 52 acres of oranges, 18 acres of 
lemons, 25 acres of permanent pasture and 
are planting an additional 60 acres of new 
lemons,’ says Mr. Mead, Secretary-Man 
ager of the Central Lemon Association, 
“and all of these acres are under 100°; 
portable sprinkler irrigation. We've found 
portable sprinkler irrigation gives us uni- 
form water distribution on our rolling hills. 
It minimizes the wet and dry spots and 
avoids erosion. Our soils are shallow and 
sprinkler irrigation saves excessive leveling 
which would leave poor spots where soil 
was scraped off. ; 
“We believe our new lemon grove will 
be an outstanding development and we 
know from experience that our portable 
sprinkler irrigation system will give us an 
increase in production, size and quality 
of lemons.’ 
Mr. Mead's story is typical of whet sprinkler irri- 
gation systems ere doing for fruit growers in all 
ports of the country. 
Plan production and increase the profits from 
your acreage with portable sprinkler irrigation. 
And remember—strong, lightweight, non-rusting 
Reynolds Aluminum Irrigation Pipe is the eco- 
nomical, efficient lifeline of your portable 
sprinkler system! 


€ This label is your guarantee of 
genuine Reynolds Aluminum Pipe 
- 
This sign identifies dealers who sel! > 
Reynolds Aluminum Irrigation Pipe. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


{51 $hq.>)- Member of SPRINKLER IRRIGATION ASSOCIATION 


FREE! “More income Per Acre” bg j 


—the illustrated booklet that tells 
all about portable sprinkler 
irrigation. 

Reynolds Metals Company . 
2574 South Third Street, Lovisville 1, Kentucky 
Please send me your free booklet, “More income Per Acre” 
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Fanci-Pak 


THE PROVEN PACKAGE FOR 
APPLES, PEACHES, and other fruit 











Mer¥? wons Dunsion of Continental 


RIDGEFIELD PARK. NEW JERSEY 











Makes Winter 
Jobs Easier 











Women Can Operate It. Free 
Catalog. Write 


ESHELMAN, cept. n-ss00 


108 Light St., Baite. 2, Md 

333 WN. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cage 1, tt 

7070 Hollywood Bivd., Los 
Angetes 28. Calif 








Whiskey Barrels 
50 GALLON © 30 GALLON © SMALLER SIZES 
For wines, cider, pickles, ete. 
MASLOW COOPERAGE CORP. 
140 East Woodlawn St. 
Atwood 6531 Lewisville, Ky. 











“flow » LOW COST 
APPLE BAGGER 


* The “RAPID WEIGH” fills and weighs bags 
in one easy operation. Will put out any size 
pack from | - 10 Ibs. Quality scale mechanism 
made by leading manufacturer, uses no 
springs. Only $165.00 complete with weights. 















ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 


GLENN 6 GLENWAY elev aTipaucue ots 














if it's for an orchard ler 


a or small we have it e 
would like to send you our 
latest free catalogue! 


Write te: 


TYSON ORCHARD SERVICE 
A Complete Line of Orchard Tools 
Equipment and ants 
FLORA DALE .. PA. 














FOR 


YOU 


NEW 


Subsoil Deep Feeder 








Simply breaking up the subsoil is not 
enough. Enriching the subsoil for root pene- 
tration adds something to your soil which 
cannot be done in any other way. The 
Pittsburgh “Deep-Feeder” has a feeding 
tube and fertilizer hopper that delivers 
fertilizer down into the subsoil area. The 
rate of feed can be regulated accurately by 
a simple lever attachment. Write W. H. 
Stocking, Pittsburgh Forgings Company, 
Coraopolis, Pa., for details. 


Discing a Pleasure 








PEACH TREES LOW AS 
APPLE 20¢ a aes 
AGRICULTURAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 100, Shrubs, Evergreens, Ereen. Roase’ 360m. stock -type tandem 
R.D.No.1 Box 373 State College, Pa. pants ipeedpystetioy rae® | disc harrow will disc up to 40 acres in a 10- 


TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., BOX 4, CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 





The Bartlett Bag Filling Table is 
completely rubber covered and 
weighs accurately. Three girls will 
bag 500 to 700 three-pound bags per 
hour. Very simple to operate and 
maintain. Write for Folder. Price 
complete, $250.00, F.O.B. our 
Works. 


N. M. BARTLETT 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


Beamsville, Ontarie, CANADA 
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If leotead 
Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great Comfort 
and Holding Security 


— Torturous Truss Wearin 
An “eye-o ge revelation in sensib 
and comforta age Boe rupture protection 
may be yours ‘oe the asking, without cost or 
obligation. Simply send name and address 
to William S. Rice, Inc., Dept. 84-D Adams, 
N.Y., and full details of the new and differ- 
ent Rice Method will be sent you Free. 
Without hard flesh-gouging pads or tor- 
menting pressure, here's a Support that has 
brought joy and comfort to thousands—by 
releasing them from Trusses with springs 
and straps that bind and cut. Designed to 
securely hold a rupture up and in where it 
belongs and yet give freedom of body and 
genuine comfort. For full information— 

write today! 





hour day. It comes in nine-, 10-, and 11- 
foot widths and is designed for use with a 
Fordson Major diesel tractor or other trac- 
tor of comparable power. Weight, flexibility, 
and ease of control are dominant factors in 
this efficient unit. Write James Peddar, 
Tractor & Implement Div., Ford Motor 
Company, 2500 E. Maple Rd., Birmingham, 
Mich. 


Ready to Go 








 — 
The Dodge D-126 one-ton stake truck will 
help reduce your hauling costs. A new 145 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





e E-Z MERGER 
e DISC HARROW 





h.p. Power-Dome V-8 engine provides 
horsepower and torque needed for any farm 
job. The new model truck has a gross 
vehicle weight rating of 8,000 pounds and a 
payload capacity of 3,875 pounds. For the 
story of the new truck, write W. L. Kes- 
singer, Dodge Div., Chrysler Corporation, 
Detroit 31, Mich. 


Merge Conveyor Lines 


A simple mechanical unit now feeds fruit 
and packages from two conveyors into one 
line without interference. “E-Z Merger” 
can be used at various converging angles 
and handles both large and small packages 
entering the same conveyor line without 
interference or locking. It is versatile, 
sturdy, and a great time and laborsaver. 
Write Irene Carlson, Standard Conveyor 
Co., Dept. AFG-94, North St. Paul, Minn. 


Prescription Goggles 
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What is a prescription goggle? It is one 
that is ground(yecurately to the wearer’s 
eye prescription. This is important for 
orchard workers who face the strong sun- 
light and also to eliminate the danger of eye 
injury from twigs and chemicals. Write 
Kimball Safety Products Company, 9310 
Wade Park Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, for liter- 
ature and prices. Your prescription is all 
that is necessary for immediate delivery of 
goggles. 
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OF HANDLING COSTS 


LET 
GRAVITY 


DO THE 
/ WORK 


© FASTER 
© LESS CONFUSION 
© LESS LABOR 


More 


profit 
Large or small, you cannot afford to waste profits on old-fashioned manvol handling. 
Metzgor Gravity Conveyors—whee! or roller—come in standard sections (5’ or 10’ lengths 114", 15° and 
18° widths) that make up with stondard curves and switches to any rovting system you require. 


Tripod stands and Portable Line Bases are height-adjustable to reverse the direction of gravity travel so the 
same line can be used in either direction. 


Metzoar Conveyors at Coloma Fruit Exchange, Coloma, Mich. 

show how straight lines used with ‘‘Flex-A-¥"' Switches simplify 

spotting of different varieties for storage, or for gathering 
ed loads for shipment. Note the orderly appearance. 





DESIRABLE TERRITORY 
iS AVAILABLE TO 
WELL RATED DEALERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SERVING 
GROWERS + PACKERS 
AND PRODUCE STORAGE 


Ask our experienced engineers to sugges! the Metzgor 
equipment thot will speed hondling of the crop, relieve 
your congestion and show you o greatly increased profit. 
There's no obligation 








METZGAR CONVEYOR CO. 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


401 DOUGLAS ST., N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


I$ COMING OUT! 
and it's good . . . a sprayer with... 


| MORE POWER | 93 hp Ford valve-in-head industrial engine driving a 36 in. axial 
flow fan. 


Lower operating cost; less waste of spray material 
because of deeper foliage penetration. 
RE mam «625 or 35 galion per minute high - pressure 
pump. 
Can be used as high-pressure sprayer by simply 
disengaging engine drive with clutch. 


GT romous, durable FRIEND construction . . . built like a six-thousand- 
dollar sprayer; sells for less than four thousand. 


CLIP and SEND 


| Sane send me information about your 
, 1) Orchard [) Vegetable sprayers. 
MANUFACTURING | auc 
COMPANY, INC. | 
10 East Street 
Gesport, N. Y. 


| ADDRESS 
| TOWN 
’ 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 






MONEY FOR XMAS! MAKE $50 AND MORE 
Caving suase Sue. Friends, neighbors— everyone buys 
from Elmira's exquisite new as line. Imprinted 
Christmas cards for as little as 3¢. Personalized 
stationery, napkins, large gift wrappings with free 
accessories, ribbon ties .. . all ¢ quality money 
saving values. No experience needed. Send name and 
address for fgee portfolios, catalog, assortments on 
approval. Bonus ‘ Elmira’s ‘Portable Gift Sho 

makes money day. Write today. ELMIRA 
GREETING CARD co., Dept. C 270, Elmira, N Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW MUSHROOMS. CELLAR, SHED, SPARE, 
full time, year round. We pay $3.50 Ib. We paid 
Babbitt $4,165.00 in few weeks. FREE BOOK 
WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND., Dept. 127, 
2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Washington. : ; 
CHINCHILLAS. YOU RAISE THEM. WE BUY 
them. sy capital can show terrific profits at home 
in spare ree booklet explains our lease plan. 
BOX #9 197, ‘Little Neck, New York. 


CIDER PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES, HAND AND 
hydraulic, new and rebuilt. Repairs and supplies, 
clarifiers and filters. Pasteurizers and bottling equi 
ment. Write for supply catalk . W.G. RUNKLES’ 
MACHINERY co. 185 Oakland St., Trenton, N. J. 
FOR SALE: 2 SMALL AND ONE LARGE HY- 
draulic cider presses in good condition. WESLEY 
ORBAKER, Williamson, VY 

CIDER MILL OPERATORS: SAVE ON PRESS- 
ing cloth needs. N. C. JOHNSTON, Columbia City, 
Indiana. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


GOOD USED FARM CONTAINERS—SPLINT 
handle baskets, bushels, boxes, hampers, bags, nailed 
and wire-bound crates. Truckload or carlots. Call or 
write ZELVY BROS. CONTAINER CO., 2005 
Orange Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. re a 
NEW yg ay” REPELLENT “DEER FLY” 
stops deer da Only $19.00 from WILDLIFE 
ASSOCIATES, g7 F265, Pittsfield, New Hamp- 
shire. 





_cated for the money. 





A FEW Vy BRAND ‘NEW ny my oy“ aa 
cartons f sold t 


pons new and ~ slightly used Worthin, line 

ressors for sale also. Write 1G LAND 
ORC HARDS, Box 115, Fai N. “N.B. - 
Previous ad listed Box 415. Correct ctipees is Box 
115, as indicated in above advertisement”’. 


i—SPEED SPRAYER, GOOD CONDITION . 





$1000.00. 1—Bean PTO Duster, used one night only. 
$500.00: 1~ Sin a Duster, used one season .. . 


TRESCOTT-AUTO BAGGER, DOUBLE HE HEADS 
and rotary table. Used 2 months. $1,000.00. GAR- 
DEN STATE FRUIT GROWERS Freehold, New 
Jersey. : Gt er eae SO RR IOS, 
NIAGARA A, LARGE CAPACITY, WITH 
cleaner, exhaust fan, distributing belts, long packing 
table, also other equipment, peach sizing section to 
go in the line to grade peaches. Orchard pushed out, 
sell at a bargain. Very little use. CORY ORCHARDS, 
Cory, Indiana. 

USED NIAGARA 36” APPLE GRADER, 4 PACK, 
belted throughout. Reasonable. FIORELLI, INC., 
Box 425, Worcester 1, Mass. Phone Shrews. 20051. 





32 HORSEPOWER ORCHARD TRACTOR, 
Brand New. Little more than half price. Address 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. B Box 139. 


FOR SALE—ORCHARDS 





FOR SALE OR LEASE. BEST FRUIT DEAL IN 
Washington. Contact J. E. WILSON. Wawawai., 
Washington. 





FOR S. ‘SALE—REAL ESTATE. 
RETIREMENT HOMES, EASY PAYMENTS, 


nothing down; prgdene, chickens, fishing. List free. 
PERY, ’, Brierhill, _ Penna. 


iets . ~ HORSE 1 TRAINING EP 
“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN N HORSES’ "—A 
— he ed and horseman should ha’ It is 
ative Ty Y address BEERY SCHOOL 
oF HORS MANSHI Dept. 13810, Pleasant Hill, 











eS ~~ MEDICAL 
FREE! BOOK — PILES. | hig | Lamy COLON-STOM- 
ach, associated Newest ntific proced- 
ures. THORNTON * MINOR HOSPITAL. Suite 
C- 1012, Kansas City 9, Mo. 


ss MISCELLANEOUS 


WINES: MAKE YOUR OWN FROM GRAPES, 
raisins, berries. No papers equipment needed. Printed 
directions, 25¢ TIMBERLAKE ENTER- 
PRISE, Box 1401, Denver 1, Colorado. 


BERRY BOOK: “THIRTY YEARS OF BER- 




















ries." Raspberries & Strawberries, 84 pages. price $1. 
Ae og ROY TURNER. 315 Livingston St., 
eoria, I 


FLOWER BULBS. CHOICE COMMERCIAL 
flower bulbs for commercial flower growing or 
Descriptive lists and information free. Write for cur- 
rent list now. REGAL BULB CO., Holland, Mich. 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE ON HOG 

Cholera, sipelas, Hemorrhagi icemia, and 
other livestock diseases. CO) O SERUM 
COMPANY, 4950 York St., Denver 16, Colorado. _ 
LETTERWEADS. ENVELOPES, STATEMENTS. 

200 for $2.75 postpaid. REGAL PRESS 

Crooksville, Ohio. 








WELL CARED-FOR 54-ACRE APPLE AND 
peach orchard near Berkeley Springs, West Virginia, 
in the heart of a noted fruit marketing area. Seven- 
room house with electricity; outbuildings; good 
stream, 900 apple trees, 50 peach trees, 22 Chinese 
Chestnut trees, mostly in good shape. Total price 
$15,000. Will sell for $1,000 down and $75 a month, 
or finance as buyer desires, if he has . family and 
really wants a good fruit orchard. Get in touch with 
owner—LARSTON D. FARRAR, Suite : 210, 1311 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, C., MEtropolitan 
8-3963. This is a good opportunity for some veteran 
with a family who wants to live in the country and 
enjoy life on a good fruit orchard. Cannot be dupli- 





Advertisement 








From where I sit .. 4y Joe Marsh 








Slugger White, the home town’s 
star hitter, dropped by the other 
day to talk baseball, and to “tell 
one” on himself. 


Seems Slugger had been baby- 
sitting recently. “I was doing just 
fine,”’ he said, “until it was time 
for a ‘change.’ I called Mom for ad- 
vice. Still didn’t get it right. Then 
Dad got on and set me straight.” 


“Place the diapc like a base- 
ball diamond with you at bat,’ he 
said. ‘Fold second base over home 
plate, and pin first and third base 
on home plate.’ Then I scored— 


with no errors!” 


Slugger Wins 
the “Home” Game 


From where I sit, Slugger’s Dad 
had the right idea. Often, like 
Mom, wé tend to give advice in 
our own terms without consider- 
ing the other ways of doing things. 
Even in something like choosing 
your favorite beverage, it’s best to 
think of your neighbor. If you like 
tea, and I prefer a temperate glass 
of beer, we should both “play the 
game” and try to understand each 
other’s point of view. 


Pre Wars, 





Copyright, 1954, United States Brewers Foundation 
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SEPTIC TANKS, CESSPOOLS. RESTORE, MAIN- 
TAIN trouble free odorless operation. Flush ‘amazing 
micro-biological a down toilet. Year's supply 
$1.95 post paid. Four times more for stubborn cases 
$3.95. INTERSTATE LABORATORIES, 657 W. 
Mari iposa St., A California. 


“MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE MONEY ADDRESSING ENVELOPES, 
onic GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 











OF INTEREST TO” WOMEN _ . 
SHINE CARS WITHOUT “POLISH.” NEW 
Invention. Lightning seller. Cars gleam like mirror. 
Samples sent on trial. KRISTEE. 105, Akron, Ohio. 
MAKE MONEY ADDRESSING ENVELOPES: 
— GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 











“TRADE MARKS 


NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, MUN- 
sey Building, Washington, D 


WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED 500 GALLON POWER SPRAYER 
either direct connected to internal combustion ‘ine 
or with power take-off from tractor. Must be t 
class condition. Give complete details. LOUIS 
GREENSPON, 7 No. Brentwood, St. Louis 5, Mo. 




















OLLALIE BLACKBERRY PLANTS 


FOR SALE 


Outproduce Boysenberries 2—1 
Order Plants Now for January Delivery 


Write: J. L. 


Box 1153 Modesto, Calif. Tel: 3-5378 

















DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTALS, 

and GENERAL NURSERY STOCK. WRITE 

FOR FREE CATALOG. 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 

Dept. 101 McMinnville, Tenn, 














Cata- 
orthern on 600 

Fruit Trees, Berries, Shrubs, _ 
guaranteed. 

NURSERY co. 

N. Y. 
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@ BUD SELECTION 
@ TRUE-TO-NAME VARIETIES 
@ PROVED and PROFITABLE 


The Greening Nursery Company, 
one of the leaders in bud selec- 
tion, have for over 100 years 
given all growers the benefit of 
their research and improved 
strains which mean greater 
orchard profits. 


AGENTS 


Earn extra money, full or part time. 
It’s pleasant and profitable to sell 
Greening nursery stock. Write us 
today for all of the details. 
Send 1c to cover post- 
age for the Greening 


100 - year anniversary 
50-page color catalog. 





THE GREENING 
NURSERY CO. 
P. O. Box 605, Monroe, Michigan 














SIMS BIG NEW 
oy Ve VR elcmme) | 
Orchard Cested 
FRUIT TREES 


* 


ete Be Sure of your vorieties. Get SIMS 

line of: big new free catalogue and order 
Berry Plants direct from SIMS. You'll get the 
m0 very best voriety characteristics 
Sheds > aon ond stock propagated from bear- 
Gerden ing orchards—new and improved 
Roots varieties are listed and many bar- 
Nut Trees gains. Special prices to commercial 
growers. Send for catalogue today 


SIMS NURSERIES Hannibal 2. Mo. 
Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 


TRANSPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 
» in variety. 
‘orestry. Quality stock low as 4 quan- 


pI orders. Write for price list. 
INCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, Dept. AFG, Bex 
306, Homer City, Pa. 
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New Color 
Illustrated 
CATALOG of 
C & O “Better 
Varieties” 
which mean 
successful pay- 
ing orchards. 
Hardy, north- 
ern grown trees 


NURSERY COMPANY 








WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 
ESTABLISHED 1906 


pecity § 


FRUIT TREES 


G 

‘/ @NOW we issue a New 
York State Dept. of Agriculture certificate 
which guarantees our cherry trees to be 
virus-free. Supplies of fruit trees are lim- 
ited. It will pay you to order early this 
season. Our fruit trees . . . APPLES, 
PEARS, CHERRIES, PLUMS, PEACHES 
- . « afe sturdy, northern-grown stock. 
Write for FREE CATALOG today. 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 

Established 188 

160 Maple St., nantiies N.Y. 





Grow Roots on Branches of Trees and Shrubs 
Right on the Plant in Mid-Air 
PROVEN YEAR AROUND METHOD 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED 
@ Easy Mlustrated Proven Branch Rooting Pack 
With Material to Root 50 Branches 
Only $2.00 Postpaid — 3 for $5.00 Postpaid 
MAKES A PERFECT GIFT 
Quontity Prices to Qualified Sales Organizations 
ROBBINS GARDENS —Sec. F 
P.O. Box 1363 - Copyright J.R. 1954 - Jacksonville, Flo 





PO BOX 310 SRERWOOD OREGON 


FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY 
AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Nut and Shade Trees, grape vines. 
flowering shrubs, evergreens. Over 
80 Years, through four generations, 
growing and distribution service to 
Planters guarantees 

Our 


trates, describes complete nursery 
line, wucins dwarf trees 


b BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box F -94, Princess Anne, Marviand 


WANT TO MAKE WINE? 


We can supply —ete ¢ hue Bans wines 
for your region. 4 a I _— 


BOORDY VINEYARD RIDERWOOD, MD. 











INTRODUCING 
THE NEW 


BARKLEY RED ROME 


(Patent Pending) 


- 


mae Red Rome is a new and differ- 
ent Red Rome. It is a mutation of Rome 
Beauty discovered by George L. Barkley 
in his orchard at Manson, Washington. 

Mr. Barkley has producin “8 trees of the 
second generation, and the Rome Beauty 
tree with its original sport limb is grow- 
ing and producing in his orchard. In 
addition to these trees of the second 
generation Mr. Barkley has 23 trees of 
the third generation. These trees pro- 
duced a total crop of 548 packed boxes of 
fruit in 1953. The i inspection certificate 
issued jointly by the USDA and the 
Washington State Department of Agri- 
culture on the packout of this crop shows 
that the apples were “mostly 90% to 
100% pots red."’ Trees of both the sec- 
ond and third generation continue to 
show the same characteristics of better 
colored and larger fruit that make the 
original sport limb so outstanding. 

The fruit of Barkley Red Rome has 
consistently shown better color and size 
than other Red Romes in the Barkley 
orchard, and other orchards in the same 
area. Storage tests have indicated that 
this new apple has exceptional keepin 
qualities. The apple starts coloring wit 
a stripe and gradually fills in until it 
colors fully, the stripes remaining promi- 
nent even when the fruit has attained full 
color. The shape of Barkley Red Rome 
tends to be longer than Rome Beauty or 
other Red Romes. Tree structure and 
ability to bear are very similar to Rome 
Beauty. 

This new apple was introduced public- 
ly for the first time at the first annual 
apple show of the Washington State 
Horticultural Association at Yakima, 
Washington, on December 8, 9, and 10, 
1952. At that time it was Bak Be all of 
the first-place ribbons in Rome compe- 
tition. 

Mr. Barkley has applied for a United 
States patent on this new apple, and has 
chosen the VAN WELL NURSERY as ex- 
clusive propagators and distributors of 
this sensational new Red Rome. 


* 
BARKLEY RED ROME 
(PATENT PENDING) 
is sold only by 
VAN WELL NURSERY 
Wenatchee, Washington 
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Advertising Helps Everyone 


SO often we hear a grower say, “Why 
should I help a national peach adver- 
tising campaign? I’m interested in South 
Carolina peaches” —or Georgia peaches, 
or Michigan, New York, or New Jersey 
peaches, as the case may be. 

It seems on the surface like a reason- 
able and practical approach. Because, 
after all, one region is competing against 
another to some degree, and why should 
Florida promote California citrus? Or 
why should Virginia promote Washing- 
ton apples? 

Yet as one watches television and 
sees the tremendous amount of money 
and talent spent by competing brewers 
and by competing cigarette manufac- 
turers in advertising beer and cigarettes, 
respectively, one begins to sense what 
is happening. Not that we have any 
idea of extolling the virtues of either 
beer or cigarettes. 

But first comes one brand of ciga- 
rettes on the screen, then another, and 
then others. Then comes one special 
brand of beer, followed by a half dozen 
competitors, each championing a par- 
ticular brew. Soon we seem to forget 
about the special brand or the brew. 
Our numb and _ half-conscious brain 
seems to remember only beer and ciga- 
rettes in general. The brand is lost, but 
the commodity persists. 

Isn’t this the way it is with fruit? 
When California advertises citrus, does 
this not help Florida? Does not the 
Washington state apple promotion pro- 
gram help New England, the Atlantic 
states, the Midwest, and all other apple 
sections? 

In other words, perhaps it isn’t so bad 
for local folks to advertise their local 
wares, Only, everybody should work at 
it. What would happen if every peach 
grower in America taxed himself a cent 
a bushel and used this in promotion, 
either on his own or with some local, re- 
gional, or national group? It would 
mean $600,000, roughly, for peach pro- 
motion, 

Or, supposing apple growers at every 
crossroads, in every township, in every 
state in the Union did the same for 
apples? It would mean a million dollars 
—not a small sum! 

That isn’t all. Growers would become 
conscious of their product and of the 
markets and the consumer whom they 
serve. [ 

We have spent too much time arguing 
who should pay and who shouldn’t pay 
—local vs. regional, regional vs. na- 
tional, McIntosh vs. Cortland, Jonathan 
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vs. Northern Spy, South Carolina vs. 
Georgia, and so on. We might better 
spend our time just doing something. 
Let one group have a radio program if 
it likes. 

Let another have a Smorgasbord. Let 
another try the newspaper. Let another 
combine on the national basis with 
other groups. But let’s do something. 
That’s the important point. Let’s do 
something. 


A Master Plan 


MUCH food for thought for both fruit 
and vegetable growers is contained in 
the following excerpt from an editorial 
in The Vegetable Growers News: 

“Perhaps the greatest waste on the 
farm is labor. The business is not so 
organized that the labor is engaged in 
profitable (money-making) operations 
at all times. How many of you have 
goals to work toward in your farm 
business? Do you plan to operate 10 
years from now with the same build- 
ings, equipment, and layout of fields 
you now have? If not, what will be done 
each year to bring about the changes 
you want to have accomplished in 10 
years? Only by planning and constant- 
ly plugging along on the master plan 
can we reach the desired goals we have 
set up for our farm businesses. Success 
doesn’t just happen. It is usually the 
result of careful planning and hard 
work. Both are essential to success. 
You can work yourself to death and 
without a plan not accomplish a great 
deal. With a plan, mountains can be 
moved. How do you operate your 
farm, with or without a plan?” 


Fruit Growing is Such Fun! 


Fruit Talk 


Dieback and yellowing of pineapple plants 
following foliar applications of urea are re- 
ported correlated with the amount of biuret 
(a chemical related to urea and formed when 
urea is heated) present as an impurity in the 
samples of urea—according to a recent an- 
nouncement from Young, 
and Leeper of Hawaii. 


Para-chlorophenoxyacetic acid and beta- 
naphthoxyacetic acid applied to black- 
berries in Oregon by Zie Garren, and 
Annen 14 days after pollination resulted in 
larger fruit size due to 1) increased number 
of druplets per berry, 2) enlargement of the 
fleshy portion of each druplet, and 3) larger 
pao or “‘core’’ of each berry. 


History repeats itself. Forty-three years 
ago (1911) E. D. Moffat of ord City, 
Ind., writing in the Indianapolis Star, de- 
plored the shriveled and wrinkled fruit at 
the Purdue fruit exhibit in November, due 
to severe drought. “It has convinced me,” 
said one, ‘‘that it will be impossible to raise 
fine apples without irrigating the entire 
crop during the entire crop-making season.’ 


Hardly fruit culture, but still proudly all 
in the family, Ed Meister, advertising man- 
ager of AMERICAN FruiT GROWER, was one 
of the finalists in the National Amateur Golf 
Tournament held in Detroit in late August, 
finally falling to the new champion, Arnold 
Palmer, ‘1 up on the 37th green!” 


From the Vale of Evesham, one of Eng- 
land's most prosperous horticultural areas, 
comes the word that growers are shifting 
from vegetables and flowers to fruits. Of all 
crops, blackberries provided the highest 
financial return; followed by strawberries 
and raspberries. The yield of blackberries 
was 4,273 pounds per acre. 


' 

A. W. Wells of the USDA reports that 
flexible plastic bags in which the air has been 
displaced with carbon dioxide prior to seal- 
ing and in which shelled walnuts and pecans 
are placed, frequently collapse due to the 
formation of a vacuum. It now a 
pears that the oils in nut meats absorb su 
cient carbon dioxide to produce this effect. 


rad Calumet Industrial District Com- 
pany of Chicago has under construction 
what it claims to be the largest food distri- 
bution center in the world, scheduled to be 
completed in 1958 with an estimated cost of 
$25 million, involving floor space in 12 build- 
ings which will total more than three million 
square feet. 


There were 1,254 million pounds of frozen 
fruits sold in 1953 com with 141 mil- 
lion pounds in 1939. r vegetables the 
figures are 1,077 million in 1953 and 73 
million in 1939, 


Nine varieties of apples constitute 75 per 
cent of the total estimated U. S. crop, says 
Sam Fraser of the International Apple Asso- 
ciation— 27,000 cars (800 bushels to the car) 
of Delicious, 14,000 each of Winesap and 
McIntosh, 8,500 of Rome, 8,000 of Jona- 
than, 7,000 of Stayman, 5,000 of Newtown, 
and 4,500 each of York and Golden De- 
licious. 


—H.B.T. 


Coming Next Month 


®@ World’s Most Modern Apple Storage 
® Growing and Selling Tree Nuts 

@ Grower-Canner Relations 

@ Which Apple Pack Is Best? 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





The Hansen Fruit & Cold 

Storage Company of Yakima,Washington, 
shipped 2,500 carloads of top quality 
Washington State apples pre-packaged 
in VISQUEEN film during 1953. 


Mr. W. L. Hansen says: ‘‘We use 
VISQUEEN ‘c’ film for our extensive pre- 
packaging operation because it 
protects apples from bruising, provides 
plenty of eye-appeal, and gives us a 
perfect printing surface. We have found 
pre-packaging in VISQUEEN ‘c’ film 

the best way to promote our brand 
name and keep our top quality 
merchandise moving profitably. Apples 
keep better in VISQUEEN, so our 

selling season is prolonged.” 


no other film protects 
and promotes fruits as well as 


VISQUEEN t& 


Converters of VISQUEEN film can help you package better. For names, mail the coupon. 


7 WY) y, ® 
Vi Qu film . . . a product of Important: visqueeN film is all polyethylene, but 


THE VISKING CORPORATION not all polyethylene is VISQUEEN. VISQUEEN film is 
World's largest producers of polyethylene sheeting and tubing produced by process of U.S. Patents No. 2461975 and 
Plastics Division, Terre Haute, Indiana 2632206. Only VISQUEEN has the benefit of research and 
In Canada: VISKING Limited, Lindsay, Ontario technical experience of The VISKING Corporation, 
In England: British VISQUEEN Limited, London pioneers in the development of pure polyethylene film. 


The VISKING Corporation, Box AF10-1410, Plastics Division, Terre Havte, Indiana 
Send me names of converters of VISQUEEN film serving my area. 


Cc 
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International 
leads again! 


With 4 Great New All-Truck 
Features for America’s Only 
All-Truck Light-Duty Models 


INTERNATIONAL—world famous for truck 
value and all-truck engineering — now 
brings four big quality advancements to 
the light-duty field! Now— with new en- 
gines, new handling ease and perform- 
ance —INTERNATIONAL sets a new high 
in iight-duty truck value! See these new- 
est features at your INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer or Branch—see how much more 
an all-truck INTERNATIONAL provides! 


New Tubeless Tires 


Now standard equipment on all ONE HUNDRED 
Series models! Provide great new safety and freedom 
from tire troubles. Lessen the danger of blowouts and 
punctures. Operate with less noise. 


New Automatic Transmission 


The last word in automatic drives! Provides extra pull- 
ing power for smooth, fast starts under load — offers 
direct gear drive in high for economy equal to conven- 
tional transmission. Saves driver energy. Reduces 
engine, drive-line and tire wear. Cuts maintenance ex- 
pense. Available for all light-duty models, at extra cost. 


New Overdrive Transmission 


INTERNATIONAL-tested, INTERNATIONAL-proved to 
provide outstanding light-duty truck economy. Reduces 
engine speed—increases engine life—saves on gasoline, 
oil and maintenance expense. Well worth the low extra 
cost in all ONE HUNDRED and R-110 Series models. 


New Power Steering 


Truck-designed, truck-built to combine finger-tip-easy 
parking and maneuvering with true, solid “feel of 
the wheel.” Safety-engineered to provide conventional 
steering in event of power failure. A low-cost optional 
extra, available on all light-duty models. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY « CHICAGO 








See the season's new TV hit, “The Halls of Ivy,” with the Ronald Colmans, Tuesdays, CBS-TV, 8:30 p.m., EST, starting October 19th. 


international Harvester Builds McCORMICK ®@Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors... Motor Trucks. ..industrial Power...Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a better America 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway 





